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Souvenirs from the Great Artists 


FRA ANGELICO 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Portrait of Fra Angelico. 2. Florence. 
3. Duomo, Florence (Santa Maria del Fiore). 
4. The Annunciation. 5. The Crucifixion. 
6. Detail from Crucifixion. 7. Madonna 
Della Stella 8. Coronation of the Virgin. 
9. Flightinto Egypt. 10. Paradise (Detai 
of Last Judgment). 11, Facade of Orvieto 
Cathedral. 

* 


They are certainly fine in the choice 
and execution of the pictures, and the 
text is admirably suited to young read- 
ers. MARGARET S. MOONEY, 

State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 

















RAPHAEL 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portraitof Raphael. 2. Sistine Madonna. 3. Ma- 
donna of the Fish. 4. La Belle Jardiniere. 5 The 
Archangel. 6. Galatea. 7. St. Cecilia. 8. Marvelous 
Draught of Fish. 9. Madonna della Sedia. 10. St. 
Paul; 1x. Transfiguration. 12. Raphael in His Studio. 


With Charming Story of His Life. 


They are simple but very charmingly written, 
and give just the, information wanted in regard 
to the pictures of great painters, whose works 
in reproduction are being-placed in the school- 
room. f 

Mrs. JOHN B. SHERWOOD, 
Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society. 





ONLY TEN CENTS EACH 








MICHAEL ANGELO 


FFTs 


A collection of the representative works of 
the great artist, together with a charming story 
of his life. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Portrait of Angelo. 2. Angelo’s Home. 3. Head 
of David. 4. Tomb of Lorenzo de Medici. 5. Guiliano 
de Medici. 6. Statue of Moses 7. Head of Moses. 
8. Ceiling of Sistine Chapel. 9. Prophet Ezekiel. 
10. Sistine Chapel. x11. Decorative Figure. 12. Three 


Fates. 13. Last Judgment 14. Angelo and Victoria 
Colonna, 


With list of subjects for language work and 
reference. 





Beautifully Illustrated 











VAN DYCK 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Van Dyck. 2. Van Dyck at Court of 
Charles I. 3. William II., of Nassau. 4. Children of 
Charles I. 5. Christ and His Mother. 6. Family 
of Charles I. 7. Christ Crowned with Thorns. 8. Repose 
in Egypt. 9. Flight into Egypt. 10. Marriage of St. 
Catherine. 11. Baby Stuart. 12, Charles I., of England. 
Henrietta Maria. 


“The little books are most tastefully pre- 
pared, and besides their biographical value, 
make an artistic bouquet to adorn table or 
library.” 














Charming 
Holiday 
Booklets 
for the 





Voung Folks 


ut 
STORIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 


Each number contains 48 pages, 
in handsome cover, and beautifully 
illustrated from the Masterpieces of 
the World’s Famous Artists. It is 
not too much to say that a life-time 
influence for good may result from 
the reading of one of these booklets. 

They are published at the nominal 
price of ten cents each, or one dollar 
per dozen. 

Here is the list: 





1 The Story of Rapbacl 
2 The Story of Murillo 
3 The Story of Millet 
4 The Story of Landseer 
5 Ube Story of Rubens 
6 The Story of Durer 
7 The Story of Rembrandt 
8 The Story of Reynolds 
9 The Story of Bonbeur 
10 The Story of Van Dyck 
13 The Story of Angelo 
12 The Story of Titian 
13 The Story of Correggio 
14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17 The Story of Sargent 
18 The Story of Millais 
19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The Story of Velasque3 
21 The Story of Turner 
22 The Story of Corot 
23 The Story of Leighton 
24 Stories of Famous Pictures 
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HE Educational Publishing Company is 
doing good work in publishing mono- 
graphs on various of the Old Masters. 

These elementary booklets will be gratefully 
taken up by many well versed in artistic biog- 
raphy, as they give not, indeed, anything new, 
but nevertheless the old in a palatable form. 
The price is but ten cents, and each pamphlet 
contains ten or a dozen half-tones, illustrating 
the most important work of the master treated 
of.— The Collector and Art Critic, N. Y. 


We also publish the biographies in 
five elegant volumes, bound in silk 
cloth, as follows: 


-—6 Stories 
of 
Great Mrtists 


By JENNIE E, KEYSOR 


Author of ‘‘ American Writers” 





Cloth. 50 Cents per Volume 


. Raphael, Murillo, Rubens 
and Durer. 


Was 
aa 


Vol. 


y Vol. Il Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
y Reynolds and Bonheur. 
f Vol. III. Angelo, Da Vinci, Titian 
5 and Correggio. 

; Vol. IV. Turner, Corot, Millais and 
Leighton. 


Vol. V. Giotto, Fra Angelico, Ma- 
saccio, Botticelli, Man- 
tegna, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Albertinelli, Andrea Del 
Sarto, Guido Reni. 


I have seen nothing like these elsewhere and 
believe nothing better could be devised. The 
cheapness makes it possible for any child to 
purchase, and the beauty of the pictures and the 
interest of the text cannot be surpassed at any 
price in a text book. 

Louis E. BouTweELt, 
Principal of Public School, Eden, N.Y. 


I think your series of “Great Artists” are 
extremely good in text, pictures and printing. 
It has been so hard to make the lives of the 
artists attractive to young people, but these well 
told, well illustrated books ought to solve the 
problem. KATHERINE VAN ALLEN, 

State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Address all orders to your nearest 
office. 


EDUCATIONAL Pus. Co. 


63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
809 Market St., San Francisco. 


It would be a good plan to order early, so 
as tc avoid the Christmas rush. 
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The World’s Masterpieces 








MURILLO 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Portrait of Murillo. 2. Portrait of Velasquez 
3. “sop. 4. Seville Cathedral. 5. Grape Eaters. 
6. Fruit Venders. 7. Melon Eaters 8 Immaculate 
Conception. 9g. Head of Virgin. 10. St. Anthony of 
Padua. 1 Madonna 12. Virgin of the Mirror. 
13- Court in the Alcazar. 


Giving Sketch of Spanish Art, with Life of 
Velasquez. 


Attractive in each particular and most con 
cise in language ani incident they can prove but 
of interest to both old and young. 

GISELLE D’UNGER, 
Tilinots Woman's Press Association, 














: ” MILLET 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Millet. 2 The Shepherdess. 3. A 
Storm on the Coast. 4 Feeding the Chickens. 5. Feed- 





ing the Birds. 6 The Sower. 7. Man with a Hoe. 
8. The Angelus ». Woman Churning, 10. Peasant 
Woman 11. The Gleaners 12. Planting Potatoes 


13. The Wood Chopper. 14. The Road Mender. 


With Sketch of the Life of Millet. 


Exam les of the finest art the world has pro- 
duced are given in the many beautiful illustra- 
tions. — Popular Educator. 





ONLY TEN CENTS EACH 











JULES A. BRETON 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 





1. Portrait of Breton ; The ] Flowers 
3. Vintagers. 4. End of Lebo Harvest Time. 
6. The Reapers. 7. The Reaper 8. Sifter o. Colza 
9g. The Communicants. 10. Young Girls in Procession. 
rr. The Turkey Keeper. 12 mg of the Lark. 
The Weeders. 14. Drittany Woman 


With Sketch of Life and Subjects for 
Language Work 


I cannot refrain from expressing my delight 
with the Stories of the Great Artists. 
E. M. LANCASTER, 


Gilbert Stuart School, Boston. 





Entertaining and Instructive 











ROSA BONHEUR 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Ponheur, 2. The Horse Fair. 3. An 
Old Monarch. 4. An Old Charger. 5. On the Alert 
6 Denizens of the Highlands. 7. Sheep of Berry. 
8. Oxen Ploughing. 9. Coming from the Fair. 10. Chang 
ing Pasture. 11. A Scottish Raid. 12. Strait of Balla 


chulish 13. Lions at Home. 


With Sketch of Life and Subjects for 
Language Work. 


This series fills a much needed want in our 
supplementary reading as well as being of great 
help in creating a feeling after and an apprecia- 
tion for art. 

JOSEPHINE C, LOCKE, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago, Til 
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CHRISTMAS PICTURES 


FOR ‘THE 


Kindergarten, Primary School 
and Home 


We publish a line of beautiful reproductions of famous 
paintings. ' 

Sizes 6 1-2x8 to 9 3-4x12, uniform price, $1.00 per 
hundred or one cent each for any number. 

Small size, about 3 1-2 x4 1-2, 50 cents per hundred or 
one-half cent each, any quantity. 

Send for list of subjects. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

















YOUR CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 


Of course you are anxious about it, and you understand that its success and interest depend chiefly upon the material you have 


to select from. We have a wealth of such material and offer it in a form that is not expensive. See this list—and the prices : 









io Mi seost=e Christmas Entertainment. . . 25c. | A Christmas Meeting. ...... Se. 
P ° How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Visit from Mr. and Mrs.Santa Claus, 15c. 
’ Srey ; : Christmas .. . 25c. | A Visitfrom MotherGoose .... 5c. KELLOGGS 
aa New Year and Mid- wanes Succciecs, 25c. | Christmas Stars . be. 2 EXTERIAIGEERT 
Reception Day,1,4,5,each. .. . 20°. | Primary FancyDrills ...... 15e. 
Tip Top Dialogs .. . - « + « 25c. | New Year's Reception. ...... 15¢ CATALOG 
S Fancy Drills and Sassen. . * 25c. | Mother Goose Festival ..... 15c. 








Six Musical Sadetainments and 35 others, 15 cents. 1901-1902 


eee 

DESCAIBES THE Beare 

PUBLISHED In 

rail Sreakers, 

Li) Dialog Books, 

Drills and Marches, 

Motion Songs, 

School Plays, 

Tableauxr, 

Mock Trials, 

Centaras, 

Opercttas, 

Musical Entertain- 
ments, etc. 


anne 
Note the cuts of our newly revised Teachers’ Catalog, 140 pages, our own publications, 


n e ; E-L-KELLOGG & co 
and our Entertainment Catalog. They are free if you are interested. The latter has | EPUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


EAST OW 
a remarkably large collection of books for all holiday occasions, including at least fifty different books for Christmas. & a ST REN ORK 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ 
WORKING LIBRARY 


Twenty volumes, selected with great care, on 


NUMBER, DRAWING, READING, BUSY 
WORK, PLANT STUDY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
CLAY MODELING, SINGING, MANNERS, 
RECITATIONS, ORDER, ATTENTION, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, GENERAL 
METHODS, HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, CHILD 





THEN WE HAVE a new book, Coburn’s “How to Decorate the School-room,” 


' price 25 cents each, which will be found very helpful in making your rooms attractive for 
ws the festive occasion. 
Helps and Aids for : 


Pog OUR NEW LINE OF PICTURES, 5 I- 2x 8 inches, one cent each, include many 

subjects of special interest just now, pertaining to the Puritans, the Nativity, the Holy 
Family, etc.; 78 Madonnas, in a handsome box for 70 cents. Send 2 cents for complete 
list. Full list of blackboard stencils free. Many for Christmas. 





E. L.. KELLOGG IGG (2 co. @ 



































ae 


Roosevelt— McKinley 


NEW PORTRAITS IN COLOR 


Our most attractive offers now are these two beautiful 
large portraits of our lamented president and his suc- 
cessor, a fine picture in colors mounted on a steel gray 
heavy paper 20x 25 inches; they are finding their way 
into thousands of schools. Let us send you these two. 
Price, each, 25 cents; both in tube for 45 cents. We 
Paces : : have 100 fine crayon portraits of g great authors, generals, 
STUDY, ndataepmaniiats _— TEACHERS. etc., same price—25 cents each, two for 45 cn, post- 

Enjoy it while you are paying for it. One dollar cash, paid, 22x 28 inches; Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
and five monthly payments. Full description and order Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Bryant, Irving, Kipling, 
blank on application. Shakespeare, Lee, etc. 








E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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True Stories of Great 
Americans is the gen- 
eral title of a series of 
twelve beautiful books, 
written in popular style 
for young and old, by 
well known historians. 
They are designed to 
teach history and patriot- 
ism by biography and 
read like fiction. 

List of titles, authors, 
description of bindings, 
etc., are given below. 


12 VOLUMES 


Red English Cloth, $250 
— Paper, with Cloth 
House in which Jefferson wrote the Backs, 1.25 
Declaration of Independence. 
Tiis is one of many tllustrations which embellish r price 
the pages of True Stories of Great Americans Deemer price, 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

641 James Otis, by Jolin Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “ Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,” etc. ; 

642 John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “ The Columbian 
Historical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres, Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, _ 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL.D., Author of “ Synopsis 
of History,” etc. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres. Illi- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph.B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Univ. 

A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. Every school boy knows their service to the govern- 
ment yet few are familiar with their private lives. Their lives read like romance and 
the story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but be a new inspira- 
tion to every patriotic American. : 3 ; 

‘The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young 
and old. ‘They are designed to teach American history by biography. In connection 
with the life and stories of each character is a full account ot the great and stirring 
events in which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, 
and no onecan read these fascinating stories without feeling a national — in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. : ’ . : 

Twelve magnificent volumes, convenient for handling, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with hundreds of rare cuts and portraits handsomely bound in best red English 
cloth, stamped in gold. Complete set contains r+} Aer pages, size 54 x 7} inches. 

The set formerly sold at $3.50. Present price, Ried English cloth, $2.50, paper, with 
cloth back, $1.25. ; 

Postage (48c. for cloth, 30c. for paper) extra, or sent by express at purchaser’s 

expense. 

* One sample copy, to any one contemplating the purchase of the set, 26c. for cloth, 
15c. for paper, postpaid. 

Order by number and always state whether the cloth or paper binding is 
desired. 


HIGH GRADE BOOKS AT CUT RATES 


OUR CATALOGUE (sent free to all applicants) -lists books 
as follows: 




















































$3.60 


Standard Series, 100 titles 16 mos cloth lic each 
Red Library Series, —_— !|lUlUle 6 ise ** 
Cornell Series, -.* Bm es 22c ‘* 
Home Library Series, — + Bm * $s 42c * 
Harvard Series of Poets, 50 ‘ 12 *§ se 82c * 
Juvenile Series, Grade A, 10 * 13 * oe 25c ** 
sé “ec ‘cc B, 16 sé 12 * “ss l4c * 
One Syllable Series, om * g « “ 28e ‘* 
Mother Goose Series, a * g * 6 28c ** 
St. Nicholas “s 25 s+ 12 * “6 23c * 
Little Men se 3% * 13% 6 Sac * 
Little Women ‘ Ze if « oe 32c * 
Young Patriot ‘ aoe. ees 6 42c ** 
Alger te = * Uw ig 42c ‘ 
Henty Series, Grade A, — - 6 ee 42c * 
“cé “ ‘<c B, 40 < 12 sc ““ 23e¢ “ 


Padded Series of Poets, 25 ** 12 ** Padded Leath. 88c * 
Fireside Series (forGirls), 34 ‘* 12 * cloth 42c ‘“ 


Wellesley * oer a. 2 “ 23c ‘‘ 
History and Biography, ao *§ si SZe * 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, 14 vols. 16 * ss $3.75 

“ « Theodore Roosevelt, 14 * 16 * paper 2.25 
Two volume Sets (Miscellaneous), cloth, .68 
Five 6 “s * “6 1.30 


Miscellaneous Sets (23 Authors), ng Prices vary 


All books are carried in stock and orders can be promptly filled. 
Prices average about 1-3 the regular list prices fixed by the 
publishers. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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TWENTY CENTS wortn of samples (4 styles) to any TEACHER 
sending postal card request. 





Pbotograph Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 

1. Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

3. Havetwo or more cards, according to number of pupils. 

(a) First card contains photograph, name of school, place and date 

together with name of teacher and school officers. 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 

. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 

Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

7. COST, ©. One dozen or less, gsc. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed. 

8. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

9. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(6) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 

10. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). e have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the twe middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 4}xs} inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 


ue 


casion. 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request. 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of P ean Souvenirs lies in their per- 

features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTAN should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just chen you must have them. 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2003, Dansville, N. Y. 
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STRIKINGLY SUCCESSFUL 


New Education Readers 
Books I. and Il., each . : ‘ . $0.35 
Book III., $0.40; Book IV. . : ; 45 
A new system embodying the best features of the phonic, 
the synthetic, the word, and the sentence methods. It forces 
nothing upon the child, but accomplishes more than other systems 
attempt. No other method gives the child so large a vocabulary 
and none is so thoroughly simple and teachable. 




















( ' 


FOR 


Nervousness and Exhaustion 





When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing so 
refreshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will throw off the 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 
Eight Books for Eight Years 
This arrangement adds zest to the study since a new book is 
presented to the pupil each year. Notable features are the very 
large number of problems given and the absence of meaningless 
rules. Each book is based on the spiral system and begins with a 
thorough review of the previous year’s work. 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books, per doz., $0.75 ; Charts, perset . $1.50 


This system has a slant of 23 1-2 degrees, which has been 


found by extended experiments to characterize all natural writing. depression that accompanies exhaustion 


It has the round, open forms of the best vertical copies, with no and nervousness ; strengthen and clear the 
extremes of eccentricities. No other system is so legible and so brain that has become tired and confused 
rapid. It is particularly endorsed by business men. 





by overwork and worry, and impart new 
life and vigor to the entire system. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Publishers 


Cincinnati 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


\ —_ J 
Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 
our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, ° 


DURING THE WINTER TERM, READ TO YOUR CLASS 
That Charming Story of Children in Arctic Regions 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 









New York Chicago Boston 




















Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


All boys .and girls old enough to distinguish between different races of men will enjoy 
the vivid account of the games, toys and manner of life of the little Eskimos, who seem, their 
climatic limitations considered, to have much the same tendencies as children of other lands. 
Here one may learn where and how they live, how their homes are built, what are their play- 
things, how they make sleds and coast on them, how the dogs are fed, what they have in 
place of candy, their work, hunting and fishing, how their clothes are made, and much about 
their sports and exercises of skill and strength. The book contains nothing to which ex- 
ception car. be taken, and we can heartily recommend it.— Masion. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield St., 63 Fifth Ave., 378 Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Eyes We See Through 


Eleven hotel waiters stood, silent, in the dining- 
room, one Sunday morning, with trained expression- 
less faces, white fronts, and folded arms. Suddenly a 
little girl of perhaps five years came bounding through 
the hall, struck the rug at the doorway, and stood there, 
all ruffles and flying curls, the smiling embodiment 
of sunshine and happiness. Every waiter instantly 
relaxed and broke up into a human being. Every 
guest looked interested and more than one silver-haired 
man glanced over his paper as if he would like to catch 
her up and toss her. It was a happy incident that 
revealed, like a flash, the hidden heart. in humanity. 

Supposing eleven teachers had been present—what 
would they have thought? Wouldn't nine out of the 
eleven have wished ‘that child would behave, and 
come into the room as she ought to’’? Wouldn't 
they have wondered what class she would fit into and 
if she had ever been to kindergarten? Wouldn't they 
have seen the pupil to be checked, first, in that 
sunny sprite, so alive she couldn’t keep still? It is 
the eyes we see through that give us our world. Our 
schools and our children are just as we see them — 
colored by the teacher’s vision, rose or gray, tinted or 
dun. Happy that teacher who can keep the color 
and can see the children always as human beings full 
of appeals and needs and not as pupil-machines to sit 
in a row and make up a grade. 


* * * 


A principal sat in his office one morning at three 
minutes of nine o'clock. Seventeen of his teachers 
had responded to his requirement to be in their rooms 
at ‘‘ eight forty-five.’ The eighteenth was the beauty 
of the corps, and late, as she usually was. She dipped 
rather deeply into society, was generally liked, and, 
somehow, the influential members of the ‘“ Board” 
always seemed to know her. She was sunny and 
didn’t worry, and didn’t bother the officials. As she 
passed the principal's door that morning she glanced 
in with a merry word and a woman's look of deferen- 
tial apology that appealed —as she meant it should. 
The principal smiled back, and the eyes he looked 
through were much more conscious of the stylish hat 
and bright necktie than was his ear to the rumble of 
disorder that reached him from her room three stories 
above. But he solaced his conscience once more witla 
the rather worn resolution to speak particularly about 
promptness at the next teachers’ meeting. 


+. * * 


A teacher fresh from a university course had en- 
tered the building in September. She had the 
‘college air,” pitied the ‘‘ narrow, uneducated normal 
girls, who were covering their ignorance with a thin 
veneer of methods.’’ (She quoted from her college 
president.) She had expected to teach in some 
downy-lined nest in a high school when she graduated, 
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but she didn’t find it waiting for her. The authorities 
were unreasonable enough after her four years of 
study to demand experience and some guarantee of 
teaching ability. After months of ‘ Bureaus” and 
struggles she descended to a grade school for four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars salary. It was dreadful, of course, 
but she had ‘‘ got to get experience somewhere and, of 
course, anybody could teach little children.” In a 
week the demoralization of the ten-year-olds was 
evident. The new teacher had excelled in Latin, 
Greek, and athletics, and had taken notes in a psy- 
chology course, but she had not been in contact witha 
real child in four years. She had never heard the theory 
or practice of teaching mentioned, had never opened 
an educational paper, and knew nothing of the trend 
of educational thought. She was in one world, her 
children in another. The principal looked on, won- 
dering. The teachers let her alone. One night, as a 
late teacher was leaving the building, she heard a 
moan. At her desk the new teacher had buried her 
face in despair. ‘‘ Oh, I cannot teach ;”’ she said, “‘ why 
didn’t somebody tell me how, when they knew I must 
teach?” That was enough. She who had softly en- 
tered, understood, and in the gathering shadows of 
that empty room womanly sympathy and help were 
offered and_ gratefully accepted — “ narrowness,” 
“method-veneer”’ and all. From that time the united 
kindly help of principal and teachers welded strong 
cords about her and she was saved. She looked 
at school and teachers through different eyes. 


Literary Study for Busy People 
IV 


Aids to Culture 
H. A. DAVIDSON 


EVENTY years ago a young girl, in whom had been 
S born the impulse toward the intellectual life, sat, in 

early mornings, plaiting the old, beautiful, seven- 

strand straw braid, called Dunstable. Her skilful 
fingers soon fell into the motions of a well-accustomed 
routine, and she sought occupation for the mind. On the 
table where the eye could travel easily from the narrow 
strands of straw to the printed page, she propped an open 
book. Thus, from an old-fashioned, closely printed volume, 
she learned Pope’s Essay on Man, Yourig’s Night Thoughts, 
and Milton’s noble verse. 

In that day, such surreptitious gleanings, with perhaps a 
year’s schooling, were the sum of the external aids to 
culture easily within a young woman’s reach. How great 
the change! To-day, the besetting sin of the eager soul 
lies in a surfeit of opportunity. The avoidance of evil is no 
longer the test of character; it is found more truly in the 
ability to direct the choice consistently and wisely to an 
end, in the midst of attractions of rare excellence. Duties 
and privileges press insistently upon the attention; aids to 
growth and culture in first consideration often seem only an 
added difficulty in the ordering of life. 

Aids to culture commonly available, apart from institu- 
tions of learning, fall into two or three classes: those 
offering guidance through various forms of extension work ; 
those presented by numerous clubs and semi-social organi- 
zations ; those to be sought by individual effort, — libraries, 
expert counsel, special instruction. 

Many of the extension courses offer the isolated or the 
busy student exactly what he needs,—a definite plan of 
work, a recommendation of best books, an estimate of what 
should be accomplished in a limited time, and tests of 
accuracy and excellence. The dangers to be avoided lie in 
the temptation to substitute what is offered for what the 
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student needs ; in the possibility of taking subjects beyond 
the scope of present training or ability ; in the probability 
that course will succeed course without sequence or plan; 
in the ease with which the extension student escapes doing 
over again poor work, and avoids rigorous standards of 
excellence. Still, whenever courses available fall in with the 
student’s special need and lend themselves to the execution 
of carefully made plans, they undoubtedly offer most effec- 
tive aid in home study. 

The dissipation of time and mental activity through 
membership in too many clubs is at present a great cause 
of loss to individuals. ‘The steady advance in methods and 
quality of work in the best study clubs furnishes each year 
the temptation of attractive and profitable subjects, and it is 
difficult to refuse the insistence of friends. Alas! many a 
woman yields and joins two or three clubs, spending in 
attendance on all the time that would barely suffice for the 
real work offered in one. There is, further, the difficulty of 
finding work precisely suited to personal needs in common 
with a score of others whose age, attainments, and purposes 
differ widely. The attempt to hold large classes of students 
of similar age and preparation to a uniform course of study 
has been given over by colleges and universities, yet the 
diversity in ability and need is small in comparison with that 
confronting the program committee of a study club. ‘True, 
the organization of the club offers an escape from the inter- 
ruptions and exactions of our social system, but the result 
as a means of culture is scarcely worth the effort. ‘The 
woman who joins a study club that she may absorb from 
others will gain almost nothing of permanent value, while her 
attitude of mind and superficial knowledge must, inevitably, 
lower the standard of excellence for those who wish to study. 

The literary circle will not furnish purpose, plan, or 
inspiration, to the person without them, but intelligently 
used, the aid it gives may become invaluable. The student 
should find in a club an agency enabling numbers to co- 
operate in securing instruction and books beyond the reach 
of individuals, and a medium for the exchange of thought 
with fellow-workers, and for testing, through presentation, 
the value of work done. This does not imply that there is 
no place for the social club. The merit of an organization 
of friends for purposes of recreation and intercourse lies in 
the frank avowal of the intention. In doing one thing 
under the name of another, many an one finds the open 
door to demoralization of the mind. No one of earnest 
purpose should consent, even in the best of company, to go 
through the forms of work without the reality. Like the 
searing of the conscience in morals is the effect on the 
mind of mistaking interest or appreciation for real acquire- 
ment and active thought. 

Every day, we see eager listeners and readers hoping to 
gain in a brief time, with little effort, something which can- 
not be distinguished from the results of intellectual life. 
There is a keen pleasure in hearing ideas with which we are 
in sympathy beautifully and clearly expressed. The effort of 
following some able presentation of a subject that inter- 
ests us often stimulates the mind temporarily and is mis- 
taken for real intellectual activity. Appreciation involves 
a degree of selection, but it soon tends to narrow the 
activity of the mind through recurrent trains of thought 
and the substitution of remembered conclusions and preju- 
dices for present intellectual effort. Even new knowledge 
may be only the accumulation of ideas in the store-house of 
the brain. The art of remembering is not wholly devoid of 
intellectual effort, but memory is one of the lowest forms of 
mental activity and may consist with an inertness of the 
mind that borders on paralysis. Men mistake knowledge 
for culture. It seems more necessary to know about all the 
new books than to gain such intimate acquaintance with 
one that its contents become a part of the life; yet “not 
without fruit of solitary thought’ may the stately mansions 
of the soul be reared. 

The most unfailing aid in home study is found in the 
library. In truth, institutions, clubs, and teachers are only 
means of rendering more available the wealth of knowledge 
and experience stored in books. There is no other source 
of wisdom or culture; all that men have learned, or 
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achieved, or thought, is here recorded. Yet to many the 
resources of the library are an undiscovered treasure. It 
seems trite to urge that each person of intelligence should 
become thoroughly familiar with the appliances for the use 
of public libraries,— card catalogues, Pool’s index, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. College students usually gain through the 
requirements of a course of study the ability to command 
rapidly and effectively the resources of libraries, but many 
not so trained, in the presence of a multitude of books, are 
without facility in finding the latest and best in print. It is 
to be remembered that, libraries gather, as in a store-house, 
approximately all that has been written upon the subjects 
falling within their scope. The books that present clearly 
and usefully latest knowledge or best thought are few, and 
frequently displaced by others containing’ the fruits of new 
research. It were easier to travel through mountainous 
districts without a guide than to come by chance upon 
the books most useful on the subject selected. Fortunately, 
the librarian is often able to furnish generous and intelligent 
aid. His knowledge of books or special topics must of 
necessity prove limited, but the reader may usually depend 
upon his assistance in the use of bibliographies and cata- 
logues, and it must be his own fault if he is long without 
such habitual familiarity with the ways and resources of the 
library as will render it for him the home of the intellectual 
life. In towns or villages a very small group of persons can 
secure a traveling library of their own selection, and there 
are few who do not find themselves, at intervals, in the 
neighborhood of great collections of books. 

The library is not the only aid to culture that may be 
sought by the solitary student. There isa great fund of 
information, and competent guidance, in many college cata- 
logues. The courses of study there outlined have been 
arranged by men of special training, in the light of 
personal experience with students; the books named 
for study or reading are usually the best of their kind, 
for they are selected by scholars familiar with the sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, easy to compare the recommen- 
dations of different institutions, and no persons are more 
generous in giving counsel when asked than the men and 
women in colleges or universities. 

I cannot close this discussion of aids to culture without 
touching upon the expense of home study. When the 
college boy or girl, or the normal school student, makes 
up his budget, many dollars go, as a matter of course, under 
the items of books, laboratory f°es, instruments, etc. These 
are the tools necessary for effective work. It would seem 
that the student who remains in the ordinary avocations of 
life, either earning money or fulfilling duties that enable 
others to earn, should be more generous with himself in the 
matter of books and instruments than the one withdrawn for 
the time from productive employment, but every one who 
has experience in the work of home study knows how often 
a carefully made plan, or the leisure of ari entire winter, will 
be sacrificed to avoid the purchase of five or ten dollars’ 
worth of books, or the payment of fees, small in comparison 
with tuition for a single course in the university. 

Think for a moment of the economic waste involved in 
such parsimony. There may be issued in this year a book 
which supersedes all others on the subject in which the 
home student is interested. Shall he take from the shelf 
volumes already there because, forsooth, the new book 
would cost a dollar or two and be in use for a few short 
weeks only? The subject may be the plays of Shakespeare 
and the author’s life. Old books must not be discarded, 
but scholarship has been busy of late with the great dram- 
atist. Professor Brandes and Sidney Lee have each 
gathered together and published the studies of twenty years. 
These scholars had within reach resources for investigation 
such as the ordinary student may not hope to command. 
The busy man or woman cannot afford to spend his time 
and best effort for a result that will be ten or twenty years 
behind present scholarship. Each reader should estimate 
the cost of the book he needs in terms of the value of his 
time. Perhaps he has begun life with insufficient training, 
and wins a brief hour for self-culture with difficulty. If he 
find in some volume a bit of knowledge ora new thought 
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that will stimulate the activity of the mind and serve as the 
starting point of new growth, what matter if the book be 
quickly read and put aside? What ornament, or garment, 
or pleasure, could he afford to exchange for that enriching 
thought ? 

It is the first duty of every one who uses books to 
find the best, to go at once to the master in his 
subject and learn of him. It should not be necessary 
to urge the owning of needed books when the price 
of a dinner will. buy many a one, the contents of 
which would be a priceless, lifelong possession. Candy 
stores and ribbon counters testify to the ease with which 
most of us indulge an appetite or a fancy. There are 
few whose small personal luxuries, paid for in dimes and 
quarters, would not furnish an ample book fund, and how 
often would the cost of a visit, or a trip, enrich the entire 
year, if spent on means of culture. The old question of 
relative value presses upon the attention. Hard indeed 
must be the lot in which can be found nota single item of 
expense that might be sacrificed for the sake of the intel- 
lectual life. 

Even access to a great library will not entirely relieve the 
individual from ,the owning of books. The wide distribution 
of public libraries has increased beyond estimate the intel- 
ligence of the communities where they are found, but a 
certain loss is also entailed. Many a one becomes habitu- 
ated to the idea that his literature should be distributed to 
him, like water or gas, and pays money for books more 
grudgingly than for anything else comparable in value. The 
library book is run through rapidly and exchanged for 
another. Readers become familiar with many volumes but 
seldom return to the page that has given food for thought. 
In time past, the culture and growth of the individual have 
depended in great part upon intimate knowledge of a few 
books through which the reader became acquainted with the 
minds and thoughts of great men. As travel has changed 
and humanized the inhabitants of each land through knowl- 
edge of many others, so has the multiplication of libraries 
broadened the intellectual life. Notwithstanding, it is still 
true that the deepest satisfaction, the finest culture, must 
come from the careful tilling of the narrow plot. The ideal 
is to be attained only through mingling, in due proportion, 
broad acquaintance with the field of knowledge and the 
constant use of a few books or the loving study at first 
hand of the phenomena and laws of science. 

Thus it is seen that aids to culture will of themselves lead 
the student nowhither. They are like innumerable paths 
threading an intricate forest. Without a distinct goal con- 
stantly held in view, and a sure guide, or a chart of the way, 
the traveler will return upon his own footsteps. So the 
student who seeks the light and guidance of intellectual life 
in the attainment of noble living and high thinking must 
find, within, a purpose that, as a guiding star, will fix his 
thought on an end and be the sufficient test in his choice 
of means of culture. 





The United States Exhibit at the 


Paris Exposition. 


(Extracts from a paper read before the National Council of Education at 
Detroit, by Anna Tolman Smith.) 


HE education section of the Paris Exposition was 

A crowded with material, but in the midst of it one 
seemed to be moving in a world of ideas — esthetic, 
educational, and national. These ideas were not 
separately expressed, but, as it were, pervaded the exhibits. 
The first arose from thé disposition of the material and the 
decorative schemes employed. Here the United States 
achieved a signal triumph. Says M Compayré: ‘ Nothing 
had been neglected which could give the school exhibit of 
the United States the impressiveness that itmerited.”. . . 
The exhibits of France, Great Britain, and United States 
typified in striking manner, although in varying degrees, the 
two principles which control all school work, life, and 
system. In the French section one felt the excess of 
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system; in the English section the living principle was 
obscured by the lack of system; in the United States, sys- 
tem appeared merely as the expression of life. These were 
not superficial distinctions ; they ran through all the material 
and gave to each exhibit its national stamp. . . . 

The American exhibit was the most novel; it was this in 
a double sense. It showed to Europeans ideals totally 
unlike their own, and it showed school work unlike anything 
ever put on exhibition under that head. The excess of 
novelties of the second kind raised a momentary apprehen- 
sion that the more conspicuous features of our exhibit 
might obscure what was of deeper import. Pictorial rep- 
resentations, which were lavishly employed, give an adequate 
idea of school buildings and equipments, and a vivid sense 
of school life and activities; but, on the other hand, only 
subordinate exercises —as manual training, physical culture, 
or the inferior processes of training that relate to the 
sensuous view of things —can be presented by this means. 
So, too, it must be said of detached specimen exercises, 
which also formed an important feature of our exhibit, that, 
however excellent in themselves, they are mere fragmentary 
hints of little value, unless their rationale is shown by a 
systematic process of which they are a part. 

The winged frames or flying albums proved a happy 
device for exhibiting specimen exercises, and by themselves 
were adequate for very complete presentation of the kinder- 
garten, in which formal instruction has no part. The fund- 
amental difference between it and the French infant school 
( école maternelle) could be seen at a glance. The kinder- 
garten claims the whole being, and leads to spiritual har- 
mony and freedom through the social and artistic impulses ; 
the infant school is kindly in spirit, but in too great haste 
to fit the child for practical dife, and thus unconsciously, as 
it were, begins with the infant the narrowing work of 
specialized training. The difference was seized at once by 
the French jurors, and one member was commissioned by 
the director of primary instruction to make a special report 
on this part of our exhibit, with a view to modifications in 
their infant schools. 

As we advanced beyond the kindergarten the album 
exhibits became less and less adequate to satisfy the very 
inquiry which they raised. For example, the specimen 
exercises showing the efforts of the primary pupils at corre- 
lating subjects, as number work with drawing and language, 
were greatly appreciated as a means of exciting the interest 
of children, and even of correcting the effects of excessive 
formality in teaching. But the suggestion that they pro- 
moted either the mastery of subjects or the synthetic activ- 
ity of mind was received with incredulity, and only excited 
a desire to see our mode of dealing with a subject in its 
entirety. ‘This necessitated examinations of the volumes of 
pupils’ exercises, showing the development of subjects from 
grade to grade of the school life. Efforts at correlation 
were noticeable in higher grade work, but it did not appear 
that the principle had been consistently developed, or 
forcefully applied, in the more advanced work. On the 
whole, this particular class of excercise left, I think, the 
impression of an ingenious device rather than of a fruitful 
principle, and did not weaken the confidence of the French 
members in that more formal and analytic training of which 
they are past masters. . . . 

The exhibits of the United States and of France were 
distinguished above all others in that they showed syste- 
matic methods as well as results of instruction ; the great aim 
in French teaching is the logical treatment of the subject. 
This was evident from the innumerable theses exhibited by 
the normal schools and by primary school-teachers, discuss- 
ing and illustrating the mode of unfolding a proposition or 
a lesson. 

Our work, on the contrary, showed an unmistakable 
regard for the psychologic state or the order of mental 
growth. Hence our great advantage in dealing with the 
beginnings of knowledge that relate themselves in particular 
to sense impressions ; as ascent is made to the stage of pure 
mentality or ideation at which the mind develops through 
its reflective activity, a degree of uncertainty, both in 
method and aim, was noticeable in our work. It is much 
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easier to detect this in comparing exercises performed by 
pupils of the same age in different countries than to give 
set proofs of weakness in these respects or to indicate the 
whence or how of the weakness. It seemed as if, in our 
efforts to excite the free activity of the child and to save 
him from slavish dependence upon authority, we were los- 
ing faith in that long seedtime during which mere knowl- 
edge, as such, comes to fruitage through the mind’s appro- 
priation of it. . . . 

The abundance of class work exhibited, and the printed 
programs and reports, made it possible for the jury to grasp 
the true spirit of our instruction. Those who judged solely 
by the more graphic modes of exhibition gained only a 
superficial view. This is evident from the general tenor of 
their reflections. Says M. Compayré: “What strikes us, in 
looking over the work of the pupils, is the predominance of 
concrete over abstract subjects”’ ; and again, “‘ What strikes 
me as particularly excellent in elementary instruction in the 
United States is manual dexterity as shown in penmanship 
and drawing.” ‘The great object of American schools,” 
says an English observer, “appears to be the training of 
hand and eye.” ‘These, and other similar opinions that 
might be quoted, show an utter failure to comprehend the 
distinctive character of the public schools of our country. 
They have aimed above all things at intellectual freedom, 
and it is their glory that they have developed in average 
people the power of abstract thought and raised them to 
the intellectual plane where things and events appear in 
their proper subordination to principles and ideas. Herein 
also appears the fundamental distinction between our own 
schools and the primary schools of France. 





A Feel in the Chris’mas Air 


They’s a kind of feel in the air, to me. 
When the Chris’mas-times sets in, 

That’s about as much of a mystery 
As ever I’ve run a’gin! — 


Is it the racket the children raise?— 
W’y no ! — God bless ’em! — no! 

Is it the eyes and cheeks ablaze — 
Like my own wuz, long ago? — 


Is it the bleat o’ the whistle, and beat 
O’ the'little toy-drum and blare 
O’ the horn? No! Nu/—it is jest the sweet, 
The sad, sweet feel in the air. 
— James Whitcomb Riley. 


Lanterns 
SusIE B WINEs 

Some of the teachers who read PriMary EpucATION may 
be interested in knowing how to make lanterns for decorat- 
ing the school room. A string of these gayly-colored 
lanterns hung across a corner is very effective and does 
much toward brightening an otherwise dull or gloomy room. 

The material used is card-board of medium weight and 
bright colors, which may be obtained of the printer. The 
lanterns are made in various shapes, the accompanying pat- 
terns being the ones I used, but others will readily suggest 
themselves to the reader. 

Cut the card-board in the desired shape, making as many 
pieces of each shape as are required. This depends upon 
the number of sides you desire in the finished lantern — 
three pieces for a three-sided lantern, and five for a five- 
sided one, and so on. Next bend each piece at the dotted 
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lines, having previously drawn a sharp point over them to 
insure their bending evenly. (Fig. 1.) 

Paste like edges together, using narrow strips of white or 
colored paper, and library paste. (Fig. 2.) Colored strips 
are more effective on a white lantern, and white on a colored 
one. 

The decorations are made of paper cut in different 
designs and pasted on the sides of the lanterns. Some are 
cut free hand from black or dark-colored paper, the irregu- 
larly-shaped vines, and odd little birds giving quite a 
Japanese air to the lantern. 

The symmetrical designs are made by a process of folding 
and cutting. For a square decoration take a square of 
paper the required size, and fold twice, once through the 
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The Child’s Part in Story Telling 


May R, ATWATER 


ANY and varied are the articles that have been 
M written on “The Story: How to Tell It.” On 

studying these same articles one migh?# fancy that 

the end and aim of story telling had been 
reached when the teacher had delivered her carefully 
prepared tale, and that the children were asking vainly, 
“Where do we come.in?” The primary teacher, however, 
knows better. She realizes that the child has not 
reached the highest enjoyment nor derived the greatest 
benefit from his story until he has expressed it in some 
way, or rather in many ways. ‘ 

One way which has proved very fas- 
cinating to a roomful of six-year-olds is 
to play the story. They have been 
working with the “Story of The Sleeping 
Beauty” which is so well told in Primary 
EpucaTIon for April, 1899. After it had 
been fo/d, not read, one of the children 
said, “I wish we could play it.” Here 
was a fine opportunity for the teacher, 
—an opportunity to keep still. She might 
have told them just how to do it, and 
have had the game all finished in five 
minutes. All that she did say was, ‘*‘ How 
shall we do it?” ‘We will need a table 
and some chairs,” volunteered one boy. 
Two boys arranged the chairs and table. 
“We must have a princess.” ‘Katy 
must be princess because she has yellow 
hair.” “She must invite the other chil- 
dren.” “Let Flossie be the bad fairy 
because she is so little.” Directions 
came thick and fast until the entire party 
was put to sleep by the fairy wand. 

“We must have the woods.” “We 
can be trees.”” ‘Somebody must be the 
prince.” All the children who had not 
gone to the party were allowed to be 
trees. Soon the prince came along and 
sat down to rest under the spreading 
branches. Here the teacher had to do 
a little prompting the first time it was 
played. 

Very softly the trees murmured. “She 


























middle, then again, to form a smaller square (Fig. 3). 
Then fold diagonally on the line A B, and the paper is ready 
to cut (Fig. 4). 

The design is produced by cutting out the figures indi- 
cated by the dotted lines in Fig. 4. Different designs are 
made by simply varying the shape and arrangement of these 
dotted figures. Always make the figures on the sides A B 
and A C, but ever cut through from one side to the other. 
A B is the edge of the square. 

The making of the lanterns themselves will be instructive 
work for older pupils, while the paper cutting is fascinating 
work for the little ones, 





A sweet little maid of twelve said to her mother the other 
day — 

‘-Isn’t it cunning to see how baby brother Gilbert believes in 
Santa Claus? ” 

‘« And don’t you?” inquired her mamma. 

‘* Oh, mamma, dear,” said Alice, ‘‘ I have known for two years 
there wasn’t any real Santa Claus, but it seemed to please you 
and papa so much I didn’t like to tell you.” 





sleeps, she sleeps.” ‘ Whosleeps?” cried 
the prince. ‘‘ The princess, the prin- 
cess.” ‘*Where?” “In the castle, in 
the castle.”” Whereupon the prince arose, 
pushed his way between the trees, and 
entered the castle. To prevent any self- 
consciousness the kiss was omitted. The prince was told 
to say “ Wake up, Princess.” At these magical words all 
the people awoke, and the princess went out to play in 
the fields, the prince going with her. 

Their ideas of a castle being very indefinite, a raid was 
made on the drawing material for the building. Next day 
a fine castle was erected, cubes and square prisms being 
used for the walls, and cylinders topped with cones and 
pyramids for the towers. To be sure little trembling 
fingers caused several accidents in the building, but at last 
it stood firm and stately. 

As another way of telling the story, for drawing that 
week they had: 

(a) Pose: The Princess, a little girl holding a flower. 

(4) Illustration: The Princess out in the fields. 

(c) The forest: This lesson was to help them in their 
expression of trees. 

(d@) Pose: The Prince, little boy. 

(¢) Illustration: The Prince in the forest, the towers of 
the castle showing back of the trees. 

As a story in which more conversation may be introduced, 
the “Three Bears’ is very good. The children made all 
the suggestions for the dramatization, except that of placing 
books in the chairs to make them of different heights, 
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The bears were to live between the desk and the table. 
The bench was to be the bed of the Little Bear, while the 
Middle Sized and Great Huge Bear were allotted each an 
end of the table. They would f/ay that there were bowls 
on the table. ‘The fact that the table was to be ¢wo beds in 
the next act did not trouble them a bit. 

The three bears sat in their three chairs till all was ready. 
Very graciously the mother arose and poured her imaginary 
porridge into her invisible bowls. Then giving a hand to 
each of the others she calmly led them away. Marie tripped 
down the aisle, knocked, and went in. “She ought to look 
around,” came as a sort of stage direction. These direc- 
tions were kept up all through the play. 

“She ought to say ‘Ow !’ when she burned herself.” 

“She will have to fall off the chair and play it is dust.” 

At last she fell asleep and it was time for the three bears 
to return. They were discovered sitting flat on the floor 
with their feet in front of them, so interested in Silverhair 
that they had forgotten their own responsibilities. Home 
they came, and luckily the boy who barely opens his mouth 
when reading, had been chosen for the Great Big Bear. 
His rendering of “‘Somebody’s been eating my porridge,” 
was not accepted by the others. ‘He wouldn’t say it that 
way.” He ought to make it dig.” So without the self 
consciousness which usually accompanied his reading, he 
worked to produce the Big Bear’s voice. 

A strong point in favor of this work is that the children 
become so interested that they do lose their self conscious- 
ness, especially the timid, and those who do not express 
themselves readily in English. 

When Longfellow’s poem “ Daybreak,” was memorized, 
the verses lent themselves readily to this form of expression 
until the belfry tower was reached. The teacher hesitated 
at this. 

“T could take your bell and ring it.” 

“ But a tower is very tall,’ objected she. 

“TI could stand up in a chair,” triumphantly replied 
Emily. 

So she climbed into the chair, and when the words 
“« Awake, oh, bell, it is the hour,” were reached, she carefully 
struck the bell six times. Why? Because it is day time 
at six o’clock. With little children the final verse of this 
poem is of course omitted. 

This work is expected to help the imagination, yet care 
must be taken that it does not become a hindrance to it. 
If the children feel that the play is all there is to the story, 
there is nothing left for the imagination to do. The flowers 
blooming whereever the Princess walked, the lovely thought 
of springtime, must be presented in such a way as to stimu- 
late the child’s fancy. The thought of the wind calling all 
the sailors in all the boats, awaking all the people in all the 
houses, touching the wings of so many mother birds, is a 
vital part of the poem. Playing is not she way, but only 
one of the ways of telling a story. 





For Tired Teachers Who Cannot 
Sleep. 


Assume an easy position with the hands resting over the 
abdomen. Take a long, slow, but easy and natural breath, 
in such a way as gradually and gently to lift the hands 
outward by the action of the abdomen. At the same time 
slowly and gradually open the eyes so that at the end of the 
inspiration they are wide open and directed upward. Let 
the breath out easily and naturally, letting the hands fall in- 
ward as the outward pressure of the abdomen is withdrawn. 
At the same time let the eyes drop and the eyelids naturally 
fall by their own weight, so that they are closed at the end 
of the expiration. Do all this quietly and naturally. Do 
not make too hard work of it. Repeat the inspiration and 
expiration, with opening and lifting, dropping and closing of 
the eyes, ten times. Then take ten breaths in the same way, 
allowing the eyes to remain closed. Alternate ten breaths 
with opening and closing of the eyes and ten breaths with 
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closed eyes. When the eyelids begin to feel heavy, and you 
feel tired and sleepy, as you will very soon, go through the 
motions more and more easily and lazily, until you merely 
will the motions without making any effort, or hardly any 
effort to execute them. At this stage, or more likely in one 
of the intervals of breathing without any motion of the eyes 
you will fall asleep. 

Nervous persons will have some difficulty at first in the 
gradual opening and closing of the eyes. They will tend to 
fly open, and then snap together. But as putting salt on a 
dove’s tail is a sure rule for catching the dove, so this 
gradual and easy opening and closing of the eyes in rhythm, 
with quiet, natural breathing, when once secured, is almost 
equivalent to dropping off to sleep. This rule gives the 
mind two gangs of workmen, two sets of muscles to watch 
and keep working in harmony. It cannot do this, and take 
account of the work done, and at the same time keep up 
much of a thinking about anything else. It induces the 
respiration that is characteristic of normal sleep. It tires 
the set of muscles the tiring of which is one of the favorite 
devices for producing hypnosis. It produces and calls 
attention to certain sensations in the eyes and eyelids which 
are the normal precursors of sleep. It alternates rest and 
work in such a way as to make resumption of work more 
and more unwelcome, and rest more and more grateful. 
Finally, persons who have had difficulty in going to sleep, 
and staying asleep, report that this method puts them to 
sleep, and puts them back again when they wake up too 
soon.— President William DeWitt Hyde (Bowdoin College) 
in The Outlook. 





Nazareth 


(The following verses are the remainder of the song 
which appears upon the cover of this number of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. ) 


Tho’ poor be the chamber, come here and adore. 
Lo! the Lord of Heaven hath to mortals given 
Life for evermore : 


Shepherds, who folded your flocks beside you, 
Tell what was told you by angel voices near 
To you, this night is born He who will guide you 
Thro’ paths of peace to living waters clear. 


Kings from a far land, draw near and behold Him, 
Led by the beam whose warning bade ye come, 
Your crowns cast down, with robe royal enfold Him. 

Your King descends to earth from a brighter home. 


Wind to the cedars proclaim the joyful story, 
Waves of the sea, the tidings bear afar. 
The night is gone! Behold in all its glory, — 
All broad and bright rises the eternal morning star. 





Teachers for the Philippines 


From the annual report to the War Department made by 
Superintendent Atkinson of Manila, in regard to the public 
schools in the Philippines, it appears that 781 teachers from 
United States have been appointed out of the thousand 
authorized by the school law. Over eight thousand applica- 
tions were filed, including 487 from soldiers. _ The entire 
Philippine archipelago has been divided into eighteen sec- 
tions and a division superintendent placed over each. ‘The 
greatest need is better school buildings. 





Telling a Story 


“ Of all things that a teacher should know how to do, the 
most important, without any exception, is to be able to tell 
a story.” ' 

. —G. Stanley Hall. 
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Reasons for and Against Graded 
Courses in Nature Study 


(From Syllabus of Lectures on Nature Study, prepared by Mrs. ANNA 
BotsrorpD Comstock for her Lecture Course at Chautauqua Summer 
School.) 


HE question whether there should be a graded course 
in nature study is decidedly a question with two 
answers. 

The reasons why it should not be a _ graded 
course, are : 

1st. The work should be spontaneous and should be 
suggested each day by the material at hand. There is no 
schedule which Mother Nature follows. She refuses to pro- 
duce a violet one day and an oriole the next, and a blue 
butterfly on the third. 

2d. A graded course means a hard and fast course which 
each teacher must follow whether her tastes and training 
coincide or not. 

3d. There is no natural grading of nature study work. 
A subject fit for nature study may be given just as success- 
fully in the first as in the fifth grade. 

There is only one reason why a nature study course 
should be graded, and that is so cogent that it outweighs all 
the reasons on the other side; the training of the grade 
teacher in nature study is at present so limited in subject 
matter that if the course were ungraded the same work 
would be given over and over in the successive grades until 
the pupils become utterly weary of it. To many a pupil in 
the lower grades to-day nature study means the sprouting of 
beans and peas and nothing more. As a matter of experi- 
ence we believe that a nature study subject once studied 
should be dropped entirely and the pupil should not meet it 
in the school-room again until he finds it in its respective 
science in the high school or college. On this account, and 
this alone, we have been persuaded that a graded course is 
really necessary. 

The following suggestions about grading the course are 
given with a hope of being helpful and not because we be- 
lieve that the courses indicated are necessarily the best 
courses possible. We have graded each subject so that a 
teacher may follow her own tastes and inclinations, and not 
be forced to teach zodlogy when her interests are entirely 
with botany or vice versa. 

As a matter of fact, however, the time to study any living 
thing is when you chance to find it. If¢you find an inter- 
esting caterpillar or cricket or bird, study it, whatever your 
grade of work. 


For First Grade Work 
Insects 


The first year of work in entomology may well be 
restricted to familiarizing the pupils with the three most 
striking phases in the life of the insects with complete meta- 
morphoses, 7. ¢., the larve, the pupz and the winged insects. 
Moths and butterflies are especially adapted for this work 
with the small children. 

Fall Work.—In September there are still many cater- 
pillars feeding. Bring them in the school-room and feed 
them in breeding cages. For different forms of breeding 
cages, see Comstock’s Jnsect Life. Cornell Teachers’ Leaf- 
let, No. 5. 

During October many of the hairy caterpillars will be 
found hurrying along in quest of winter quarters. These 
should be brought in and put in box cages with sand or dirt 
in the bottom. They are seeking secluded corners in which 
to curl up and hide during the cold weather. Some of 
them pass the winter in their cocoons and some do not. 

Bring in as many cocoons as possible. In November or 
December, after the leaves have fallen from the trees is the 
best time to hunt for the cocoons of Cecropia, Promethea, 
and Cynthia. (Comstock’s Jnsect Life; Dickerson’s Moths 
and Butterflies.) 

Teach the pupils the difference between the cocoon and 
pupa. The pupa is the quiescent form of the insect. The 
cocoon is the silken blanket that covers it and is always 
made by the caterpillar before it changes to a pupa. 
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If possible, bring in some butterfly larve. In September 
many may be found. The cabbage butterfly especially is 
always with us. Also the larve of the black swallow tail 
may be easily found. 

Show the children (do not tell them) that the butterfly 
caterpillars do not make cocoons, but suspend the naked 
pupa by a silk button, and in some cases by a silk thread, 
also. 

Many teachers complain that few of the moths are able to 
get out of the cocoons. The usual reason for this is that in 
the heated atmosphere of the school-room the cocoons be- 
come too dry. ‘To obviate this the cocoons should be 
dipped in water every week or two. 

Spring Work. During the spring term use the apple-tree 
tent-caterpillars ; (Cornell Teachers’ Leaflet, No. 5 ; Dicker- 
son’s Moths and Butterflies) ; and show the four stages of the 
insect: egg, caterpillar, pupa and moth. Pay especial 
attention to the way the caterpillars grow. 

Summary. The whole year’s work may be done with no 
regular “lessons ’’ and all the time required will be the care 
of the breeding cages, and the time given to hunting for the 
caterpillars and cocoons. The child’s reading may be 
selected from the many stories of the caterpillars and moths 
and butterflies. But be very careful to make each child 
understand that he is himself studying out the especial story 
of each caterpillar and cocoon in the school-room. 


Second Grade 

The plan for the second year is to continue the study of 
the life-histories of insects. The pupil having learned the 
different stages of the moths and butterflies should learn 
that all insects do not experience such marvellous changes. 

Fall Work. Arrange a breeding cage, placing fresh sod 
in the flower pot and covering the lamp chimney with a 
square of wire netting. Push the glass chimney down into 
the earth so as to allow no crevices. through which the 
insects may escape. In such a cage place grasshoppers 
and crickets of all sizes and study their growth. 

Show the pupils that the young grasshopper looks like the 
old one except that the wings are shorter; the same is true 
of crickets. Keep the sod damp so the grass will not dry ; 
and when it gets too old replace it with other sod. A good 
way to keep these insects alive and keep the children inter- 
ested in them is to plant wheat and grass seed in the flower 
pots and then move the glass chimney from pot to pot, 
giving the insects fresh pasturage when needed. 

As early as possible start some aquaria. (Cornell Teach- 
ers’ Leaflet, No. 11 ; Comstock’s Jnsect Life.) 

The nymphs of dragon flies and damsel flies and many 
others may be studied during the entire winter. Those that 
have cannibalistic habits should be kept one in a jar. 
They may be fed by dropping into the jar a bit of raw 
beefsteak tied to the end of a string. The object of the 
string is that the meat uneaten may be withdrawn before it 
decays. It should not be left in the water more than 
twenty-four hours. The insects do not need feeding more 
than twice a week. 

Spring Work. In the spring get new material for the 
aquaria. Look in the pools where there are many dead 
leaves for the caddice worms that build the log cabin cases, 
for these may be kept in the aquaria that have no running 
water. 

While we advise the introduction of the aquaria during 
the second year, their use should be continued during the 
following four grades. For there are always new things to 
study in ponds and streams; and nothing so fascinates a 
child as watching the movements of these little denizens of 
the water. 

Summary of methods. There need be no set lessons on 
the work of the second year, unless the teacher chooses to 
call attention to certain things in a few words now and 
then as the occasion seems to demand. The object of the 
year’s work is teaching the pupils the life-histories of insects 
which have no quiescent or pupa stage, and this should be 


accomplished by simple observation of specimens bred in 
the school-room. 


Third Grade 
Homes of Insects 
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NCE upon a time a little prin- 

QO cess, whose name was Theodosia, 

awoke early in the morning, 

and as she lay in her soft bed 

she heard the chiming of bells, and she 
clapped her hands and said, “‘ How 
glad Iam! _ I know what the bells are 
saying. It is Christmas morning!” 
She slipped quickly out of bed and ran 
bare-footed down the marble stairs into 
| the great palace drawing-rooms to find 





what gifts the Christmas had brought 
her. “Ah!” thought she, “How I 
wish my present might be pearls!” 

Oh! It was a beautiful sight! It 
was not yet broad day, but there was 

a soft light in the vast room, and she 

looked again and saw around the hall tab- 

lets with golden letters, and on each was a 

name. There was the king’s name, and 

the queen’s name, and the name of every 
one in the royal household; and under each was a heap 
of beautiful gifts. Her own name she could scarcely 
see, for it was far at the other end of the long hall; 
but she ran toward it, saying to herself, “ I don’t care what 
other folks are going to have, I want to see my pretty gifts.” 
So at last she came to the tablet on which her name 
appeared ; but, alas! there was nothing under it — only a 
black leather bag, and upon it these words, “This is for 
selfish Theodosia.” 

Still she thought that perhaps it might contain something 
beautiful for her, and she quickly raised it from the floor. 
3ut it was locked and there was no key, and all she found 
by looking carefully was another inscription, engraved in 
small, fine letters, in the steel of the lock —‘‘ I am worth 
much to him who can open me!” The poor little princess 
stamped her bare feet on the cold floor with vexation and 
rage, and was ready to cry, only she was too proud, when 
suddenly she saw in one of the mirrors a dazzling and beau- 
tiful angel, standing behind her. She was not frightened ; 
for even in the glass she could see that he was kind and 
gentle. His garments were white as snow, and his face was 
fairer than the fairest picture ever thought of in a dream. 
Little Theodosia began to grow calmer as she saw his soft, 
clear eyes fixed upon her, and she turned herself to him at 
once and said, “I know who you are; you are a Christmas 
angel.” And he smiled a smile like sunshine and then grew 
very grave and sad, and said to her, “ Poor child! you do 
not know the secret that unlocks all treasures! But if you 
will come with me, we will find some one who can tell us!” 
Then he held out his hand and Theodosia put her hand in 
it at once, for she had no fear of him. Out through the 
door they went, and out through the great archway of the 
palace, into the wide, wide world. In one hand she grasped 
tightly the mysterious bag, and every little while she looked 
up at the beautiful face of the angel. 

As they walked, the angel began to tell her the old, sweet 
story of the first Christmas day, and the Christmas gift of 
the child Jesus, which the dear God made to the world he 
loved, and how the kings and wise men came from far 
countries with rich offerings in their hands, and how the 
very beasts of the stable and field were moved with strange 
reverence, and how the angels sang for joy. 
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Finally he stopped and said, “ Little 
Theodosia, do you know the meaning of 
Christmas?’ Theodosia was silent, for 
she knew that she had forgotten all this 
in her eagerness for her own pleasure ; 
but she finally took courage, and said, 
“IT know it means that Christ is born 
into the world.” 

And the Christmas bells sounded, and 
sounded, and seemed to say, “ PEACE 
ON EARTH AND GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN.” 

The angel stopped at a low cottage 

and opened the door into a poor, cheer- 
less room. A little boy, crying silently 
from cold and hunger, had crawled 
from his miserable bed in the corner, 
and was trying to light a fire of chips and 
cinders gathered in the street. And the 
pale woman lifted her eyes to heaven, mur- 
muring over and over again, as if it 
were the only prayer she could remember, ; 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” Theodosia had 
never heard of such misery before; all her little troubles 
melted away from her mind, and she thought, “Oh ! why can 
I not do something to help these poor people?” Just then 
she looked down, and behold! the bag had opened a little 
way of itself, and she saw the gleam of silver money in it. In 
an instant, and before it shut together again, without stop- 
ping to think, she scattered a handful of the money in the 
room. But wonderful to tell, the silver shower never struck 
the floor but seemed to vanish in mid-air; and lo! a bright 
fire went leaping up in the chimney, and on the table was 
food in plenty, and the little boy and his happy mother 
were thanking God and blessing their unknown benefactor. 
Theodosia felt happy, too. 

And as the angel led her away, she thought the Christ- 
mas bells were saying: ‘“‘ NAKED, AND YE CLOTHED ME ; 
HUNGRY, AND YE GAVE ME MEAT; VERILY I say UNTO YOU, YE 
DID IT UNTO ME!” 

They next visited a poor factory girl, who was teaching 
poor children before she went to her work in the morning. 





















Theodosia said, “How I should like to help these little 


ones!” Just then the bag opened half way of itself and 
she scattered gold around the room. And the room changed 
by magic into a beautiful school-room, and the happy 
children were wreathing it in green, and the teacher, no 
longer a poor factory girl, but a fair and gentle woman, was 
just about to distribute to them their Christmas gifts, and 
Theodosia wished so much to stay; but the angel drew her 
away. When they were once more in the street, the angel 
said, “Do you know the secret now?” And Theodosia 
said nothing, but the Christmas bells rang out : 


“‘ NOT WHAT WE GET, BUT WHAT WE GIVE, 
MAKES UP OUR TREASURE WHILE WE LIVE! ” 


And the angel took her to other forlorn scenes where 
little children were having no Christmas joy, and as she 
turned again to her bag she found there only a magnificent 
necklace of pearls—the very pearls she had longed for! 
Now she must give those or nothing. But by this time her 
heart was so full of Christmas love that she only took one 
long look at the beautiful gems and then scattered them 
among the cheerless ones, and where every pearl fell, joy 
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and plenty sprung up and people were made happy. And 
the angel said to her, ‘‘ Now see, your bag is empty; are 
you not sorry?”’ But she looked straight into his kind eyes 
and said, “I have found the secret now!” 

And the Christmas bells rang out, “ IT Is MORE BLESSED 
TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE!” 

The angel caught her to his bosom with great joy and 
carried her back to the king’s palace and into the great hall 
where the gifts were. He carried her to the spot where her 
name was, and behold! when she looked, there lay the 
black bag wide open and full of gifts innumerable. But, 
most lovely of all was the necklace of pearls, every pearl 
bearing a single name, like Patience, Gentleness, Truth, 
Innocence ; and three pearls larger than the rest, and on 
the largest pearl she read, ‘‘ The greatest of these is charity.” 

The angel vanished away and she saw him no more. 

And the Christmas bells rang once more: ‘Gop so 
LOVED THE WORLD !” and again, ‘“‘ BELOVED, 1F GOD SO LOVED 
US, THEN OUGHT WE NOT LOVE ONE ANOTHER?” 





Holly and Mistletoe 


The children will be sure to bring holly to school the 
weeks preceding Christmas. Improve the opportunity to 
give a little lesson on it. Do they know what it is used for? 
Where it came from? Have they seen it growing? Where? 
Our holly comes from Maryland and Delaware, where the 
shrub becomes a tree. The branches are used to decorate 
homes and churches at Christmas. The leaves and fruit 
are used by man as medicine. The leaves are stiff, glossy 
and grow alternately on stems. The leaves are always 
green, as the shrub is an evergreen. The wood is fine- 
grained and white. The flowers are white, the fruit or 
berries, scarlet or yellow; seeds or stones, six or eight in 
each berry. Fruit furnishes food for birds. 

Did you ever think, as you put up the holly and mistle- 
toe, that you were following the custom of the Romans and 
the ancient Druids? And do you know what was its 
meaning ? 

Hundreds of years ago the old Romans used to celebrate 
the Saturnalia, a feast in honor of Saturn, and during the 
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feast green boughs were hung upon the walls of their homes. 

Hundreds of years ago, too, over in England, when it was 
inhabited only by savages, ouv ancestors, too ! — there were 
heathen priests called Druids, who lived alone in the 
“sacred groves” of oak; for the oak, in their religion, was 
a divine tree. In these groves they offered their sacrifices, 
and somehow, we do not know just how, the mistletoe 
was used. 

But only the mistletoe which grew on the oaks could be 
used. None other was sacred. 

By and by the priests from Rome came over and taught 
Christianity, and Roman ceremonies took the place of the 
Druid rites. 

All that is left of them is this custom of trimming with 
the Christmas greens. 

The Druids had used them at their winter solstice because 
they believed that the spirits of the woods would gather on 
the greens and stay there safely, unharmed by the frost and 
cold, till warmer weather. 

And later the holly was used because its sharp-tipped 
leaves were supposed to symbolize “ the crown of thorns the 
Saviour wore, and the scarlet berries the drops of blood 
He shed.” 

— Flan Book. 





The Earth has Grown Old 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, old earth, it is coming to-night! 
On the snowflakes that cover thy sod 
The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-Chilu tells out with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod, 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 
— Phillips Brooks. 








School teacher of the pure Tagalo type 


Pure Tagalo and Spanish Tagalo Mentizo Child. 


Native teacher and children in the Philippines 
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What We Wear IV 


Wool 
ALICE E, ALLEN 


S we look over 
our Christmas- 
gifts this year, we 
find many dainty 
things sent to us 
from our little 
southern friend, 
the cotton-plant. 
A fine embroid- 
ered handkerchief 
brings us a mes- 
sage of good cheer 
from the tiny blue- 
“eyed flax-plant 
away over the sea. 
A satin pin-cush- 
ion, a shimmering 
sash, and Dollie’s 
trailing silk gown, come as gifts from the busy silk-worms. 
But there is someone else who has sent us many of our 
best and most useful gifts at this cheery Christmas season. 
To begin with —whom must we thank for the long, bright 
stockings which Santa Claus has filled for us? 
They may be knit of fine yarn or woven of soft cashmere, 
but in either case they are made from wool, and are sent to 
us with the ‘‘ Merry Christmas’’ wishes of some timid, 


gentle-faced sheep or fleecy goat. 


Rob’s pretty flan- 
nel shirt and his 
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Sheep are easily fed. They like the short, stubby grass 
which grows on the steep slopes of hills and mountains. 
Their teeth are so made that they can easily chew it. 

As a sheep walks a queer, pungent liquid oozes out from 
his feet. This soaks the grass and herbs and so marks out 
the path for the next sheep. 


Varieties 
MERINO SHEEP. 


More than half of all the sheep in the world are merinos. 
They have long, slim legs, which help them to travel easily 
from place to place. From their fine, firm fleeces, are made 
most of our soft woolen and worsted fabrics. 


ALPACAS AND LLAMAS. 


These beautiful, fleecy animals are found in the Andes. 
They cannot live lower than eight thousand feet above the 
sea. 

The Alpaca looks like a tiny camel. Each of his toes has 
a tough sole, which helps him to climb steep places after 
mountain-grass. 

The wool of the Alpaca is from two to six inches long. 
It is white, gray, black, brown, or delicate fawn color. It is 
wonderfully fine and lustrous. 

The Llama has a thick pad on each foot. He is used as 
a beast of burden, and spends much of his time in carrying 
heavy burdens up and down the mountains. 

The wool of these animals is often mixed with silk or cot- 
ton threads. and makes a soft glossy material, called Alpaca. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 


This beautiful goat has a curly fleece which weighs about 
two and one-half 
pounds. The wool 





new trousers, as 
well as Ruth’s new 
red cashmere gown, 
trimmed with rows 
and rows of narrow 
black braid, are 
made of wool. 

Baby’s soft dainty 
under-garments, her 
snowy blankets, and 
her fuzzy little hood 
once all belonged 
to a sheep. 

Had you ever 
thought before that 
your warm over- 
coat was once the 
over-coat of a pa- 
tient sheep? And 
a little lamb, “ with 
fleece as white as 
snow,’ once wore 
your warm tam o’ shanter with its fluffy rosette. 

And these are not all — the wool capes and crocheted 
shawls, the cozy, fleece-lined bed-slippers and gloves, the 
warm knit mittens and leggings are all gifts from the sheep 
or goat. 

Ruth’s pretty pen-wiper and Baby’s bright crocheted 
ball are made of wool, and even the saucy-jumping-jack 
wears a cap of soft worsted. 

How thankful we are —we little children of the cold 
countries of the earth—for the white, fleecy wool which 
helps to keep us warm through our long, snowy winters. 





Wool-Bearing Animals 


The sheep is really the most useful animal in the world. 
It furnishes us with both food and clothing. And a great 
variety of cloth is made from its wool, some thick and heavy 
enough for the coldest climates, and some thin and fine, and 
well suited to warm regions. 

The wool of the sheep is not all of the same quality. 
The finest is found on the shoulder, the next best on the 
side, back to the hip. 





Sheep shears 


next the body is 
coarse, stiff, and 
harsh; the outside 
wool is long, silky, 
and exquisitely 
white—the whitest 
wool in all the 
world. 

Some of these 
fleecy goats have 
been brought from 
Europe into our 
own country. They 
are raised to some 
extent in Virginia, 
California, and Ore- 
gon. 

Much of _ this 
soft white wool is 
used in making 
laces, fringes, and 
braids. 





THE CASHMERE GOAT. 


The wool of the Cashmere Goat is not curly, but long and 
straight. Next to his body he hasa rich fleece almost as 
light and fluffy as down. It weighs only about half a pound. 
So delicate is it that it is not cut off, but combed out at just 
the right time of the year. 

Elegant shawls are made from this snowy wool. Our fine 
cashmere dress goods are imitations of the cloth made from 
the real cashmere wool. 


OTHER VARIETIES. 


Besides these famous sheep and goats, there are the 
Southdowns and Cheviots of Great Britain, and many 
others. From India comes a wool which makes beautiful 
blankets, costly carpets and rugs. Astrakhan, Persian, and 
Caucasian wools are widely used for furs and dress 
materials. 

Much of our sheep’s wool is used for upholstering 
railway cushions, chairs, and sofas; for making a cheap 
kind of blankets ; and for army and police suits, 
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Wool 


Wool is nothing at all but a fine, fluffy hair. It forms a 
covering for the animal, which keeps him from wet and cold. 

Did you ever draw a hair quickly between your fingers to 
hear it “twang”? Did you notice that it ran through 
smoothly if you moved your fingers from its root to its end? 
But when you rub it the other way — from its end toward 
its root — it feels rough and harsh. 

Look at it through a powerful microscope. 
tiniest of little notches cut along its sides. And every tiny 
notch points toward the end of the hair. So when chubby 
fingers rub it the wrong way, all these little notches object 
and stick their tiny points into the flesh. 

Every little hair of wool—fine as it is—has these 
same notched edges, called serrated sides. And even when 
it is ready for weaving—after it has been cleaned and 
boiled and bleached and carded and spun — it still has 
these tiny points which reach out like little fingers and grasp 
tight hold of the points of the strands on either side of it. 
So, the whole fabric is bound together. This is one reason 
why our wool materials are so strong and durable. 

In all the tiny spaces between the fine, fleecy- fibers of 


It has the 














Alpaca. 


wool, lies air. Air is called a “ poor conductor ” of heat. 
This means that it prevents the heat of our bodies from 
passing out. So clothing made of wool keeps us warm and 
comfortable even in our coldest weather. 

The Manufacture cf Wool into Cloth is one of the 
oldest of all industries. 

Away back in the old Bible days there were great flocks of 
sheep and goats which made up much of the wealth of their 
owners. 

David, who went bravely forth to meet the mighty giant, 
Goliath, was only a rosy-cheeked little shepherd lad. 

And long before 

** The shepherds watched their flocks by night 
All seated on the ground,” 
on that first glorious Christmas Eve the people of those far- 
eastern lands knew how to make wool into fine, beautiful 
fabrics. 

Fifty-five years before the birth of the Christ Child, far 
away from little Bethlehem, in the island of Britain — now 
England — the natives had discovered how to make woolen 
cloth. 

Even at this early time they made two varieties, one harsh 
and heavy which they used for mantles; the other fine, 
smooth, brightly colored, and woven in pretty plaids some- 
thing like our modern Scotch plaids. 

Now all over the world the raising of sheep and the 
manufacture of woolen cloth are important industries. 

Our great world needs about two thousand, seven hundred 
millions of pounds of wool every year. Of this amount, 
Europe supplies one-third; Australia about one-fourth ; 
South America over one-sixth; and United States nearly 
one-eighth. 

Long, long ago, when spinning was done by hand, a busy 
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English girl spun one pound of wool into a strand of yarn 
forty-eight miles long. Another lady soon afterward put one 
pound of wool into a piece of yarn ninety-five and one-half 
miles long. 

In our own country, before the days of woolen mills, our 
great-grandfathers raised their own sheep — enough to sup- 
ply clothes for the family. 

When the sheep were sheared, our great-grandmothers 
took the heavy fleeces, washed and carded, spun and wove, 
cut and fitted— and lo —the sheep’s woolly coat became a 
little suit or gown of homespun. 

To-day, when everything is done in the quickest possible 
way, the manufacture of wool into yarn and cloth is carried 
on very differently. 

Nearly all our states produce wool to some extent. In 
many of them, the wool is now washed while still on the 
sheep’s back. Wool has in itself an oily substance which 
oozes out from the body of the sheep. So if it is washed 
before it is sheared this oil mixes with the water and acts as 
a kind of soap, cleansing and whitening the wool. 

The Sheep Shearing is a busy time for the “ grown-ups,” 
and a jolly time for the boys and girls. 

The sheep are shut up in a pen or shed. They are 
brought out and stand quietly while the great sharp shears 
cut away their heavy fleeces. 

When the shearing is once over, and the great fleece is 
tossed to the packer, the sheep weighing several pounds less 
than he did and feeling strangely light on his feet, gambols 
and capers off in great glee. 

The soft wool called lamb’s wool is clipped from the 
sheep when he is only eight months old. It is of a much 
finer quality than that sheared later. 


In a Woolen Factory 


When the wool comes into the sorting-room of the factory 
it looks very unlike our snowy blankets and underwear. 

It is a mass of soiled, sticky fibers mixed with bits of 
wood and grass. So busy fingers must first of all sort the 
whole untidy mass. 

Scouring. Oily and soiled, the wool is plunged into great 
boilers of hot chemicals. Here it bobs up and down, and 
rolls over and over almost as if alive. 

It comes out of these boilers a slimy, greenish mass. So 
up it goes on the big frames to drain. 

Now for acold bath. Men with long forks toss it about 
in the water until it begins to look clean. 


Then they “hook’’ it up in great mounds. As it dries it 























Angora goat. 


looks pure and white like big banks of fleecy, freshly fallen 
snow. 

Scribbling. The snowy mass is fed to a great scribbling 
machine with sharp teeth which tear and pull and pull and 
tear until the wool lies in a smooth broad mat or lap. 

Carding. Now the busy carding machine seizes the wool 
and soon changes the soft fluff to fine fuzzy “silvers,” and 
these in turn to shorter pieces called “ rovings.” 
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The rovings are joined, stretched, twisted, spun, spooled, 
sized, beamed, and at last they are ready for weaving. 

Weaving. Our modern weaving machines turn out miles 
of cloth ot endless variety and finish. There are single-fold 
cloth and double-fold cloth; there are materials, mapped, 
twilled, brocaded, and ribbed ; there are fabrics made entirely 
of wool; others of wool and cotton and still others of wool 
and silk. 

Fulling. After wool is woven into cloth it is often put 
through a process called “ fulling.” 

If washed in too hot water our soft wools shrink. This is 
because the tiny woolly fibers crimp and crinkle when the 
hot water touches them. The cloth manufacturer makes 
good use of this crinkly quality of wool to make cloth strong. 

The fabric is soaked in hot soapsuds. Then it is pressed 
between heavy rollers and well stretched so that it will dry 
smoothly. 

Teazling. Away over in France grows a plant which now 
comes into use to help make our fine broadcloths, etc. This 
little plant is called the teazle. 

The head of the teazle is something like that of a thistle. 
It is covered with tiny spikes or “ awns,” strong and closely 
set, curving back toward the stem. 

When. ripe the teazle heads are cut off and put into packs 
to be sold. These teazle heads come in great loads to the 
woolen mills. Here they are fastened into racks and frames. 

As the dampened fabric passes over the racks, the tiny 
teazles reach out and raise or “ tease”’ the fibers of the cloth 
into a soft velvety nap or pile. 

Shearing. After it is teazled the cloth must be sheared. 

This shearing process reminds us of mowing the lawn. 
Great shears run across the surface of the cloth cutting down 
the nap and leaving a soft, elegant finish, smooth and glossy. 

Dyeing. Some cloth is dyed in the piece. Other fabrics 
are made from wool dyed before it is woven. ‘These are 
called wool dyed goods. 

Felt 


The thick soft material called felt is not woven like cloth. 
It is made of layers of wool and hair. ‘They are spread out 
one on top of the other, dampened and pressed tightly 
together. 

Dye-Stuffs 


We find that all our dress materials thus far — our cottons 
and linens, our silks and wools — are dyed. 

The art of dyeing has been in practice thousands and 
thousands of years. Do you remember how Joseph, the 
favorite son of Jacob, wore a little coat of ‘many colors”? 

No wonder people were not satisfied with the dull hues of 
woven flax and cotton and wool. Wherever they looked 
about them they saw colors bright, brilliant and beautiful. 

The sky alone, with its ever shifting tints, showed them 
gold and purple and pink and blue and crimson. Then 
there were the trees in ail their rare glory of green; the 
wonderful fruits, scarlet and yellow; the gorgeous lilies of 
the field ; the gleaming plumage of birds and the shimmer- 
ing wings of insects. 

So in the simple ways they tried to reproduce in their own 
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attire the rare and beautiful tints of the great outside world. 

One of the favorite colors of early times was purple. The 
dye for this color was obtained from shellfish, called 
purpura, who gave their name to this rare and costly hue. 

Each tiny creature gave one drop of the precious purple 
dye. Purple at this time was worn only by priests, kings 
and members of the royal families. Do you know now why 
it is called “ royal purple ” ? 

The dye-stuffs in use today are not so costly as in olden 
times. They are obtained from minerals, from animals and 
from plants. Some common plants, such as sumach and 
logwood, help to make our favorite tints and shades. 

Other materials in use are cochineal, alum, potash and 
cream of tartar. 

Let us look into the dyeing-room of a cloth factory. 
Around us are great tubs, or vats, full of strong-smelling, 
seething liquids. Folds and folds of wet goods are being 
plunged in or lifted out of these vats. 

The art of dyeing cannot be learned all at once. Great 
knowledge of chemicals and great care in the preparation 
and use of the dyes are required. 

The same dye-stuffs produce different colors in the differ- 
ent materiais. Linen and cotton do not readily take as 
bright colors as do silk and wool. 

Sometimes, to make colors fast and brilliant, they are 
mixed with a sub.tance, called mordant. Some colors used 
in printing are thickened with starch or flour until they are 
stiff like paint. 

By the use of chemicals it is now possible to reproduce 
in cloth almost any color seen in nature. 

The rare rose colors, the fiery reds, the pure blues and 
purples, the cool greens and grays, the warm yellows and 
browns, with all their varying tints and shades, are ours in 
our dainty summer and warm winter fabrics. 


Jack’s Christmas Stocking 


Oh, what are you knitting, needles quick, 
With your merry clack and your merry click, 
Together lightly knocking? 
“ A-clickety-click, a-clackity-clack, 
We knit a sock for little boy Jack, 
A long, red Christmas stocking,” 


Oh, what are you making, spindle and spool, 
Out of those strands of snowy wool, 
With rush and roar quite shocking? 
“ Oh, out and in, and in and back, 
We spin the yarn for little boy Jack, 
A long, red Christmas stocking.” 


Oh, what are you doing, woolly sheep, 
Up there in the pasture, rough and steep, 
With other sheep a-flocking? 
“ Ba-a, Ba-a, I’ll filla good-sized sack 
With fleecy wool for little boy Jack, 
A long, red Christmas stocking.” 


Oh, little boy Jack, when Christmas comes, 
With jolly drums and sugar plums, 

And forses gaily rocking, 
Down in your heart a ‘* Thank you” keep, 
To give the gentle woolly sheep, 

Who sends your Christmas stocking. 





























To fold and cut a five pointed star 
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Gladys 
A School Doll 


GaiL H. CALMERTON 


T was almost Christmas time. ‘The spirit of love and 
| giving were at fever height with the wee ones in school, 
who are so ready to be generous and thoughtful if 
aided, ever so slightly, by older people with whom they 
associate. 

A letter had already been received addressed, ‘‘‘To the 
little girls and boys in Miss Brown’s room.” 

This letter proved to be from Santa Claus. He was 
preparing a surprise for the little ones who had been so busy 
thinking of mammas and papas that they had hardly taken 
time to wonder what was in store for themselves. 

A school present was surely coming, explained Santa 
Claus, a little in advance of Christmas time, for 
Santa had to plan for girls and boys in the 
north, east, south and west. 

Anticipation, a great pleasure of childhood, 
was enjoyed from the minute the letter was read 
until the actual gift arrived, some three weeks 
later. 

What would the gift be? Would it be a bird? 
Or would it be a school cat, or perhaps a rabbit? 

Oh, what if it should be a do/// 

By careful though unsuspected influence of 
teacher, it gradually became the wish of each little 
one that Santa Claus’ gift might be a school doll ; 
though that wish all agreed was almost too good 
to come to pass. 

One day there was a loud knock at the school- 
room door. One of the little ones stepped to the 
door, and there stood a burly man with a long 
box marked, “‘ From Santa Claus.” 

The looks of anticipation, the childish eager- 
ness to see, were a sight to behold. 

A committee of little ones was allowed to untie 
and unwrap the wonderful box. 

Would the papers never come off? And would 
they never get the strings untied? At last the lid 
was taken off and there exposed to view was the 
prettiest light-haired, blue-eyed doll, in dress of 
red, and coat, hat, and muff of gray. A beauty? 
I should say she was. 

The picture of the children’s happiness is not 
to be described. 

A name for dolly must be found immediately, 
for was not she, to them, a real live playmate? 
“Our dolly. Our very own from Santa Claus,” 
they thought. 

Many names were suggested for the doll, but finally the 
name Gladys was selected, “ because we are so g/ad to have 
her.” . 

Gladys is with Miss Brown’s class to this day. 

She has been to the doll-hospital several times to have 
twisted arms and legs made right again. 

Miss Brown does not mind when accidents occur for they 
show that Gladys is of use. 

Little boys as well as girls vie with each other for the 
privilege of holding Gladys, while they sing, or during any 
other exercise in which simply a good old-fashioned quiet 
position is strongly to be desired. For, “No one likes to 
be tumbled around,” so the one chosen to hold Gladys 
must be one who sits vigh/ side up. In fact, Gladys is used 
as a special merit. The holding of her is a reward for — 
anything in which there seems to be a necessity for improve- 
ment. Only once has there been shown towards Gladys 
any spirit save gentle parental feeling. 

One little boy (whose father is a man who never reads 
poetry, and who thinks any story in which the imagination 
plays a part quite out of the understanding of an intelligent 
being) came to school feeling, strongly against his own 
personal desire as one could see, ‘‘ Dod/s are for gir/s”” and 
it is effeminate for a doy to care for a doll. 

His mother, as the teacher learned afterward, had 
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appreciated his yearning and bought him a doll — a doy doll 
to spare him the thought that he was “being a girl,” but he 
was laughed out of enjoying it and had to steal his good 
times when no one but mother was near. Yet he had one 
of the most loving of fathers. 

** Why, Charles, doesn’t your father care for you as much 
as your mother does?” asked the teacher, intuitively 
appreciating the little lad’s dilemma. 

“Yes,” answered Charles. “Then why shouldn’t you 
care for the little girl doll? Perhaps you don’t care to make 
her dresses, though I once heard of a man who was so 
glad he had learned to sew, for when he went far away up 
in the woods he had to mend his own clothes.” 

A careful talk helped the little fellow to a broader under- 
standing of the true meaning of manliness. 

The look of satisfaction that appeared on his face! He 
could be manly and still like the doll. (See next page) 





Note.— We are indebted to Miss Esther White of Deca- 
tur, [ll., for the two pretty illustrations on this page. Any 
picture may be substituted for the Madonna, and the filling 
in of the semicircles in the border may be of any tint 
desired. These were colored with blue pencil in the 
original. They are to be made useful as blotters.—Eprror. 
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Gladys has her company on “ doll-day.”” She has a little 
chair upon which she sits, during the winter months, when 
out-door plays are not pleasant. 

«« What of all this? I should think a doll might take the 
attention of the children to the exclusion of school-work,” 
one may say. 

It has not been found so. 

She is their school-doll and each succeeding class, 
listening to the story of her coming, is sure that Gladys is 
just the right name for her. 


“God Bless Us Every One” 


(It is to be hoped that no child will leave the primary school without 
knowing the story of “ Tiny Tim,” in Dickens’ Christmas Carol._— THE 
EDITOR.) 

I like to fancy God in Paradise 
Lifting a finger o’er the rhythmic swing 

Of chiming harp and song, with eager eyes 
Turned earthward, listening. 

The anthem stilled — the angels leaning there 
Above the golden walls — the morning sun 

Of Christmas bursting flower-like, with the prayer, 

“God bless us every one !”’ 
— James Whitcomb Riley. 





Letters to Santa Claus 


Dozens of letters have been received at the New York 
Postoffice addressed to Santa Claus, and as the great day 
approaches the number increases until they occupy no in- 
considerable space in the mail bags. These letters, bearing 
all manner of superscriptions, and stamped and unstamped, 
sealed and unsealed, are treated with all the fidelity that the 
most important documents receive, and their contents are 
never revealed. In former years the Postoffice Department 
was less rigid in this regard and such letters were given upon 
request to the newspapers. But, fearing that this might 
lead to laxity in observing the privacy of the mails, and that 
letters of a more personal character might be treated in a 
similar manner, the authorities now deny all such requests. 
The envelopes of a bunch of these letters ready to start for 
the great mausoleum of dead letters in Washington were, 
however, shown to a reporter. Opinions regarding the 
whereabouts of the good saint’s domain are as various 
among the children as are religious creeds among their 
elders. All but two of the letters bore the name of 
Santa Claus, which appeared as “SandClos,” “ Canta Clos,” 
“Santy Clause’ and Santa-ta-Claus.” One of the other 
two was addressed to “Our Heavenly Father, New York 
City ;” the other was to “ Kris Kringle, Lapland, Alaska.” 
One bearing “ Mr. Santa Claus, Generat Furnisher,” was also 
addressed to the North Pole. The one for “ Mr. Sand-ta- 
Claus” was directed to “ Snowland, N. Y.”’ Other destina- 
tions were: ‘ Fairyland, North Pole ;’’ “ Santa Clausville ;”’ 
«Saint Nicklos Street, Washington ;” “ Greenland ;” “ 5,372° 
Nichollas Ave., near North Pole, U. S.”; “ 161 Snowbank 
Ave., Poland ;’’ “Santa Clau’s Headquarters, U. S. A.” ; 
“care Sentinel North Pole ;” “Up the Chimney ;” “Ice 
Street, North Pole, N. Y. City,” and “ Babyland.” Many 
of the letters were addressed evidently by mothers. One of 
these was superscribed ‘‘ Santa Claus, Utopia, Dreamland,” 
and another Santa Claus, P. O., Wherever-you-please, Baby- 
town.”’ On the back of one was written evidently as an 
afterthought, ‘‘ You needn’t mind about bringing the nannie 
goats, Jack.” ‘From Richard” was added as a safeguard 
to another, and “ Eddie anc Jack ”’ to another. 

One of the letters received by the Tribune Sunshine 
Society read: ‘My Dear Santa Claus: My papa is in 
heaven, so will you please bring me something? I am 
a little lame girl, and [ have never walked. Lovingly, 

- Rut.” 
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Some Phases of Art Instruction in 


Primary Schools V 


FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Horace Mann School, Teachers’ College, 
New York City 


HE world has seen comparatively few geniuses. A 
few there are, however, which present themselves to 


our mental vision simultaneously with ideas of 

supreme excellence. These great minds stand to 
us, each for some grand conception in a specific sphere of 
creation ; and through the material expression of each con- 
ception is transmitted to us and to all the world the spirit 
and life of its time, refined, beautified and ennobled by the 
genius giving it expression. Many there are, also talented 
and capable, who have emulated and attempted to copy the 
products of genius. Of these, a portion only have left “heir 
impress. ‘To-day, as of yore, “ Many are called but few are 
chosen.”’ 

The spirit of a people lives after them in the monuments 
they leave. There may be those who fain would know the 
food of the pre-historic Asiatic; where and how the primi- 
tive Egyptian slept ; in what manner his Babylonian brother 
was sheltered from the elements ; or wherewithal the ancient 
Greek was clothed. For struggling humanity, however, it is 
of greater import to realize that through the great art land- 
marks — architecture, sculpture, painting, music, literature 
—is shown the inherent spirit which actuated the breath- 
ing, moving, living millions that have peopled the earth 
during past centuries. Through the great art channels, and 
these alone, we are able to go back countless years and live 
again in thought the life of the past. 

Through these same channels we trace the progress of 
our civilization, social, political, religious, from its proto- 
plasmic state to the perfection (?) of its present. Each 
people lived and died in an era whose problems, social, 
political and religious, although perhaps somewhat similar, 
differed quite materially from those which preceded and 
those which followed. Conditions, inherited and surround- 
ing, made and solved problems whose existence gave prod- 
ucts, telling the story of their producers to all later 
eras. 

Our conditions, our problems are characteristic and dis- 
tinctly our own. While we must /ive to know, it is given to 
us to supplement our knowledge by information gleaned 
from the life experience of all who have gone before. It is 
only through the art monuments of nations that we know 
and feel theire defeats, their successes, their power, their 
spirit. It is the art spirit then and not the art product that 
we would seek to feel and understand. The product is 
simply the medium through which the art soul is to be 
reincarnated in the living millions of to-day. 

Is it not possible to have a definite knowledge of archi- 
tectural construction from the simple lintel to the most 
ornate Gothic arch; to understand the proportions, curves 
and anatomical intricacies of the human body ; to be inti- 
mately conversant with the vital principles of painting, 
musical harmony and literary construction, and still fail 
absolutely to discriminate or assimilate the finer spiritual 
essence which comes from the actual soul contact of the 
finely organized temperament with the true art spirit? 

The breath, the life of art is elusive, subtle, exquisitely 
refined. It is like the gentlest breeze, the most delicate 
perfume. The latter is transmitted to us through the 
physical senses, the former through the esthetic or artistic 
sense. As the uncultivated sense of touch fails to respond 
to a slight pressure, the undeveloped sense of smell to 
appreciate the most exquisite odors, so the dormant, 
untrained zsthetic sense fails utterly to catch the spirit of 
the finer art creations. 

Not only this, but if undeveloped, hour by hour, day by 
day, year by year, man deteriorates in fine discrimination, 
in power to enjoy the highest good, and his nature becomes 
easily satisfied with the ordinary, material or coarser things 
in life. In this one fact, namely, the absolute improbability 
that the esthetic sense will mature undirected, lies the 
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unquestionable demand for systematic public art instruction 
whose aim is the evolution of taste. 

‘Those of us who grew to maturity before introduction to 
the world’s great picture-masterpieces can readily contrast 
our present interest and delight in their acquaintance with 
that of the introductory period. Those who began the 
acquaintanceship in earlier life will tell you of the more 
rapid growth in their appreciation and love. With this 
knowledge of the experience of others we deem it wise to 
give the child this phase of art inspiration just as early in 
his life as his natural powers wi!l admit. 

In a previous article have been discussed the character 
and number of subjects and incidentally the method for this 
work. It may not be amiss, however, to repeat for empha- 
sis a few of the leading facts. 

Pupils must be given for study pictures that they can 
understand and will 
enjoy. These must 
be given in small 
numbers (two or 
three in each grade) 
and be treated with 
the same _ respect 
and reverence ac- 
corded any masterly 
piece of work. Noth- 
ing can more surely 
defeat the object of 
this work than the 
indiscriminate, 
thoughtless exposi- 
tion of the cheap 
prints of these great 
painters. Expose to 
view only such pic- 
tures as you desire 
the child to study, to 
know, to appreciate, 
to love. Teach 
them carefully, 
thoughtfully, accu- 
rately, reverently, 
bearing in mind that 
your teaching has for 
its object the trans- 
mission of the spirit 
of the picture 
through the esthetic 
sense to the soul of 
the pupil taught. 

There are those 
who believe that di- 
recting the observa- 
tion, the comparison 
and imagination of 
the child in this 
study, defeats the object to be gained. They will tell you 
that you are to present this beautiful conception to the 
child without comment, inspiration, suggestion, or directing 
power; that he will sevse its beauty, its value, the messages 
it has to convey, and in so doing will learn to know and 
love the beautiful. They will tell you further that only 
artists and art teachers need to know why and wherefore ; 
but it is enough for the laity to accept the fact that the 
expert pronounces the subject good ; that it is sheir duty to 
behold, admire and enjoy without question. Let us see: 
A certain great musician has written an opera, “Tristan and 
Isolde,” counted masterful in its completeness. Would this 
be your choice for the musical initiation of the six-year-old 
child? Would you prefer its performance by the Grau 
Opera company or the Italian organ grinder? And would 
you introduce it with the eyes closed and without comment, or 
open eyed, giving all the inspiration and explanation possible 
for the enjoyment of its rendition? In your answers to these 
three questions lie the reasons for discrimination in selection ; 
necessity for teachers’ knowledge and appreciation, with 
requirement for direction in the study of good pictures. 
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In the first and second years the work must be almost 
entirely oral. Beginning in the third year, however, written 
expression is helpful and desirable, and should combine in 
its execution, not only the lessons of the picture, but all the 
artistic principles which the drawing course is supposed to 
teach. With manual skill and intellectual growth we link, by 
this process, spiritual development through the zsthetic sense. 

(NotrE — The following pictures are suggested as possible ones for use 


during the first four years in school, the final selection to be modified by 
locality and conditions.) 


Suggestive for Picture Study 
GRADE ONE. 
Holy Night. Correggio. 
Baby Stuart. After Van Dyck. 
Arrival of the Shepherds. Lero//e. 
GRADE Two. 
Can’t You Talk? 
Holmes. 
The Sick Monkey. 
Landseer. 
Repose in Egypt. 
Correggio, 
GRADE THREE. 
Girl with Cat. 
Hloecker. 
Divine Shepherd. 
Murillo. 
The Lion Family. 
Rosa Bonheur. 
GRADE Four. 
By the River. 
Lerolle. 
Children of the 
Shell. Aurillo. 
Feeding Her 
Birds. Miler. 


Teacher’s Out- 
line for 

Picture Study 
I. REALISM. 


Powers 
Observation 
Process 
Analysis 
Order of Study 
Picture as a 
whole 
Location 
Conditions 
Situations 
Parts of 
picture 
Objects 
Living 
Human ) Characteristics 
Animal and 
Plant j Peculiarities 
Inanimate 
Il. MECHANISM. 
Powers 
Observation 
Comparison 
Process 
Analysis 
Order 
Masses 


Relative Form 
Relative Size 
Relative Tone Values 
Effect 

Variation 
Consistency 

Balance 
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Unity 
Harmony 
Arrangement 
Lines 
Kinds 


Straight 
Curved 


Vertical 
Horizontal Effect 
Oblique 
Harmony — Repose 
Opposition — Strength 
Centre of Interest 
How determined 
Human figures 
Animal preference 
Size of objects 
Contrast of sizes 
Prominence by position 
Contrast in tone values 
Leading spot movement 
Leading gaze movement 
Line opposition or intersection 
Leading line movement 


IDEALISM. 


Powers 
Comparison 
Imagination 
Reason 

Process 
Synthesis 

Aims 
Unity (Leave as a beautiful whole) 
Completeness (Artist’s master skill) 
Beauty appreciation — Love 
Clearness (Brings understanding) 
Life lessons 

Great variety 


Ill. 


Note—The mission of this outline is to suggest topics and 
sequence in teaching pictures. In the first three years of school, realism 
is emphasized; the next three realism and idealism; in the following 
years the three divisions receive co-ordinate attention with emphasis 
upon idealism. Mechanism is introduced in amounts proportional to 
the teacher’s knowledge of its principles, and the effect of their teaching 
on pupils. 


NoTE — With this article are published the individual productions of 
two pupils from the same class, upon the same picture, with the same 
teaching, and written from the same outline. This is done to show the 
variety that should exist in pupils’ conceptions, application, and 
expression. 


Divine Shepherd 


What a dear pet lamb this is in my picture. 
in the pasture a flock of sheep. There is a shepherd boy in the 
picture. The little boy has the pet lamb up beside him. I think 
this picture was painted in a foreign country, because the little 
boy is not dressed as little boys are here. Then the broken pillar 
looks queer and foreign. Murillo painted this picture and he 
lived in Spain. 

The masses in this picture are unequal. They are the earth 
and sky. The artist has made them unequal because he thought 
it would look nicer to have it that way. Parts of the sky-line 
are hidden by the little boy, the pet lamb, the broken pillar 
and the rocks. 

The shepherd boy is the centre of interest because I love him 
the most. I love him for he has such bright eyes. He’s plain- 
est and clearest, the only boy in the picture and the largest thing. 

This shepherd boy is pictured as the Christ-child. Murillo 
painted this picture as Christ, and I think it is just beautiful, don’t 
you? The shepherd boy, the pet lamb and the flock of sheep teach 
us several lessons. One is that we should be trusted. We 
can be trusted if we are good and kind and doright. Another 
lesson is that we should be contented. The little boy is con- 
tented, because he thinks he can trust the flock of sheep. We 
should love and care for our pets and they will love us. 

Let us see what things tell the story of the shepherd, and could 
not be left out. One is the shepherd boy, another the crook, 
another the pet lamb and flock of sheep. I do not think heisa 
common shepherd, because he is so little. We call him the 
Divine Shepherd. Jesus watches over us as a shepherd watches 
over his sheep. Jesus said, ‘‘I am the good shepherd,” because 
he loves us. That is why. 


Third Year. 


I see way down 


Age 8 years, 1 month. 
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Divine Shepherd 


Murillo painted this picture I am studying. 
artist because he lived in Spain. 
think he must have loved them. 

There is in my picture a flock of sheep in the distance. The 
boy with them has a crook in his hand, so I think he must 
be ashepherd boy. Hehasavery pleasant face. Heis sitting ona 
rock and has his foot on one, too. [ see some little spring grass 
right down beside the lamb. This picture must have been 
painted in a foreign country because the little boy is not dressed 
like our boys in this country. 

Now can you tell me what the sky-line does in this picture? 
It divides the picture into two unequal parts. They are the 
earth and sky. The sky-spot is larger than the ground-spot. 
The artist did this to make it look pretty. I don’t think any 
artist would make the masses equal. The pet lamb, the shepherd 
boy, the broken pillar and the rocks are the things that break the 
sky-line. I think all pictures with the sky-line broken look 
prettier. Murillo must have thought so, too. 

The only boy ‘n this picture is the Christ-Child. 
center of interest. 
I saw the picture. 
center of interest. 


He was a Spanish 
He liked to paint children so I 


He is the 
My eyes centered right on him the first time 
There are five ways that I can tell he is the 
One is that he is the most beautiful thing in 
the picture. The others are, he is the largest, the plainest and 
the only boy. Then his eyes are so bright they make you look 
right at him first. The Christ-Child was a carpenter, but the 
artist thought it would be best to picture him as a shepherd boy. 

There are some things in this picture to help us. The boy 
seems contented. The boy and the pet lamb teach us this. 
They are contented because they have each other. The boy’s 
face shows this, and so do the sheep for they are not afraid. 
I think the sheep are trusted by their shepherd. They have 
learned to do right and now he does not have to watch them. 
We ought to get into the same way. We also learn love from 
this picture. 

The shepherd boy, the crook, the pet lamb, and the flock of 
sheep in the distance were all needed to tell the story of the 
shepherd. The artist could not have left out any of them, and I 
do not think he needed anything else in the picture. This little 
boy is so young and beautiful that I don’t think Murillo meant 
him to be just a common shepherd. He is the Divine Shepherd. 
Christ watches over us as a shepherd watches over his sheep. 


Age, 8 years, 7 months, 
Third Year. 


Three Old Saws 


If the world seems cold to you. 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather; 

You will soon forget the moan 
‘+ Ah! the cheerless weather!” 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight; 
Weeds and brambles smother; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it! 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river! 
—Lucy Larcom 


’'Tis the season for kindling the fire of hospitality in the 
hall, the genial fire of charity in the heart. 


— Washington Irving. 





“ At the heart of the great dramas of the world, lies the 
story as the nucleus of interest. It is the story that delights, 
that thrills, that awes, that gives impetus to the philosophic 
thought they have inspired.” 

— Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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The Song of the Angels 


Far off in the dawn of the ages, 

When the world and the people were young, 
One night o’er the plains of Judea 

A wonderful anthem was sung. 


It was sung by the angels of glory 

To shepherds who watched through the night 
Their flocks as they patiently waited 

The advent of morning’s glad light. 


Flashing out through the shadows of midnight 
There burst forth a vision so bright 

That amid the strange splendor and singing 
The shepherds stood trembling with fright. 


Lowly listening, they heard the good tidings 
Of glory and peace and good will, 

And the birth of the Babe in the manger, 
The world’s deepest hopes to fulfil. 


Never more shall the star and the vision 
To the shepherds or wise men appear, 
But the song of the angels forever 
Sings on through the world far and near. 


Sing on, holy anthem of heaven, 
Sing on to our sorrow and tears; 
Sing peace to the heart of the nations, 
Sing joy to our swift flying years! 
— Frank L. Phalen. 





Christmas on the Mayflower 


I presume no one of my readers ever heard of a Christ- 
mas on the “ Mayflower.” 

I am indebted for my facts to Elizabeth Tudor Brewster. 
She was a favorite niece of Elder William Brewster. My 
husband’s mother was a Brewster, and into her hands came 
many of the private family letters, dim and yellow with time, 
and among others this account of Christmas. 

While yet at sea, the mothers began to discuss the prob- 
abilities of reaching land by December 25 and having some 
little celebration for their children. The foremothers who 
came from Holland had imbibed the Dutch love for festive 
occasions, and were less rigid in their views than the rigid 
Puritans direct from England, who objected to all the 
legends of Saint Nicholas. But Elder Brewster, then seventy- 
nine years old, and loving chi'dren tenderly, gave his vote 
for the celebration. Accordingly, as they sailed up the 
beautiful harbor of Plymouth, the mothers were busy in their 
preparations for the glad day. Knowing the fondness of 
Indians for beads, they had brought a large box of all sizes 
and colors, which they were stringing for the little Indians, 
as they intended to invite a few of them to come on board 
the ship. The mothers had also brought a barrel full of ivy, 
holly, laurel, and immortelles to decorate their log cabins. 
Of these they made wreaths to ornament the children and 
the saloon. As soon as the Mayflower cast anchor, Elder 
Brewster and his interpreter, and as many of the fathers and 
mothers as the little boats would hold, went ashore to make 
arrangements about their cabins, to visit the squaws and 
invite the children. The interpreter explained to them the 
meaning or significance of Christmas, the custom of 
exchanging gifts, etc., and they readily accepted the invita- 
tion. Massasoit was sachem of the Wampanoags at this 
point. 

When the Pilgrims landed there were only a few huts at 
that point. But the noble chief, Massasoit, was there, for- 
tunately for our little colony, consisting only of one hundred 
and two, all told — men, women, and children. Massasoit 
was a splendid specimen of manhood, honest, benevolent, 
and he loved peace. When Christmas dawned, bright and 
beautiful, he came on board with two squaws and six boys 
and girls, all in their ornaments, paint and feathers, the 
children in bright scarlet blankets and caps made of white 
rabbit skins, the little ears standing up on their foreheads, 
and squirrel tails hanging down their backs. Each one 
carried a small basket containing beech and hickory nuts 
and wintergreen-berries, which they presented gracefully to 
the English children, standing in a line ready to receive 
them. The interpreter had taught them to say, “ Happy 
to see you,” “Welcome” and “ Farewell,” in the Indian 
tongues. So they shook hands and received the natives 
graciously, presenting them in turn with little tin pails filled 
with fried cakes, almonds, and raisins, some bright English 
pennies, a horn anda drum. The mothers tied strings of 
beads round their necks, wrists and ankles, with which they 
were greatly pleased. 


They went all over the ship and asked many questions 
about all they saw. When Massasoit proposed to go, the 
mothers urged him to stay to dinner, but he declined, say- 
ing that they did not understand English customs in eating 
and that the children would not know how to use knives, 
forxs, and spoons. 

Moreover, he said they never ate except when they were 
hungry, and the sun was still too high for that. 

The exchanging of presents was a very prettysceremony, 
and when they were ready to depart the good elder placed 
his hand on each little head, giving a short prayer and his 
blessing. While all this was transpiring the squaws asked 
the foremothers to give them beads, which they readily did, 
and placed wreaths of ivy on their heads. As they paddled 
away in their little canoes the horns and drums sounded. 

Then the mothers decorated their tables and spread out 
a grand Christmas dinner. Among other things they 
brought a box of plum puddings. It is an English custom 
to make a large number of plum puddings at Christmas- 
time and shut them up tight in small tin pails and hang 
them on hooks on the kitchen wall, where they keep for 
months. You see them in English kitchens to this day. 
With their plum pudding, gooseberry tarts, Brussels sprouts, 
salt fish, and bacon, the Pilgrims had quite a sumptuous 
dinner. Then they sang “God Save the King,” and went 
on deck to watch the sun go down and the moon rise in all 
its glory. 

The children took their little baskets to their berths, the 
last objects of interest on which their eyes rested as they 
fell asleep. — Euizabeth Cady Stanton in St Nicholas. 





The Spruce Tree 


I am a spruce tree. 
I am an evergreen. 
I am the children’s Christmas tree. 
Cousin Fir Tree is a Christmas tree, too. 
We are the pine tree’s cousins. 
We have short needle leaves. 
We have one needle in a place. 
The pine tree has needles in bunches. 
My needles are sharp. 
The fir needles are not sharp. 
My head is a bud. 
My arms are sometimes in whorls. 
My body is straight. 
My bark is brown. 
I have cone houses for my seeds. 
The pine tree has cone houses for her seeds. 
The fir tree has cone houses for her seeds, too. 
We all have many roots. 
The sun gives us light and heat. 
The rain drops give us water. 
Mother Earth gives us food. 
— Reading in St. Paul (Minn.). 
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Getting Ready for Christmas 


ANGELINA W. WRAy 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! what magic in the familiar 
M words! They send a thrill throbbing into the heart 

of every teacher and every child. How much of 

song and story and unselfish planning for others 
can be woven through the lessons and busy work of the 
month! How the spirit of the little Christ-Child permeates 
the whole atmosphere of December and binds the hearts of 
the little ones with its golden spell ! 

Even the written work in arithmetic, spelling and lan- 
guage wears a holiday aspect as the workers copy it on 
papers cut in the shape of stars, stockings, bells, snowflakes, 
holly leaves, etc. The children will greatly enjoy making 
decorations for the room and these may be begun as early 
in the year as the teacher wishes. Paper chains make a 
very pretty decoration when hung in festoons from windows 
and walls. If engine-colored paper is chosen the work may 
be done more neatly than with the glazed papers, which 
show every trace of paste. As scarlet and green are the 
Christmas colors, chains made from them seem ‘most appro- 
priate, although other combinations are fully as pretty. The 
narrower the chains are made the more graceful will be 
their effect. 

Stars cut from paper which is alike on both sides also 
make a charming decoration. Five-pointed stars are the 
prettiest. After cutting a number of them, let the children 
thread a needle with a stout thread and then string them, 
taking two stitches through the top of the middle point of 
each star. Care must be taken not to get them too close 
together. Arranged in arches or suspended in straight lines 
from the walls these bright-colored stars present a striking 
appearance. 

If it is at all possible let the children have a Christmas 
tree. Even if it is so small that it has to be set ina tiny 
standard on the teacher’s desk, it will be truly wonderful to the 
childish eyes. The trimmings may all be made by the little 
ones themselves and will be regarded with more pride 
because of that fact. If small candies are wrapped in 
French motto paper and eight or ten tied on a cord the 
result will resemble a string of butterflies. When the tree 
is stripped each child may receive one of the strings. The 

















Fig. 1. 


natural impulse of all will be to wind the dainty gift around 
their shoulders, and the picture thus unconsciously pre- 
sented is worth seeing. 

Blotters may be easily made by even the smallest pupils. 
Light-weight, gray cardboard cut into cards five and a half 
by four inches may be used for covers, and one or more 
pieces of blotting paper fastened to them by tiny bows of 
baby ribbon. On the cardboard cover an outline of clover 
leaves may be sewed with bright green worsted. (Fig 1.) 

For another simple yet really pretty gift let the children 
cut a piece of white cardboard five inches long and two 
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inches wide. Let each narrow end be cut into scallops. 
Half an inch from each end‘ paste a strip of narrow violet 
paper, and half an inch above that another of gold color. 
Between the strips let them paste a wee 
scrap picture of violets or other flow- 
ers. Paste a piece of violet ribbon 
across the back so that the ends extend 
about two inches farther than the card, 
and print or write the words, A Merry 
Christmas, or With Christmas Greet- 
ings, across the middle. (Fig. 2.) 
But whatever else is done or left 
undone, be sure to let the children 
arrange their best work in a booklet 
for their parents, taking samples of 
the work in arithmetic, writing and 
the other common, every day lessons. 
Those wobbly cats and crooked dogs, 
those tipsy-looking 4’s and 5’s, and 
the short, faulty sentences over which 
you smile and sigh, seem very mar- 
velous to a less critical mother-love. 
The little books will be kept for years 
in many cases, and if, as happened in 
my own class, the Good Shepherd 
should call one of the lambs to 
Himself, the tiny keepsake will be- 
come a precious treasure, speaking 
eloquently of a child’s loving 
thought. 
A doll for each girl and a drum for 
each boy, if sketched upon the black- 
Fig. «. board, is a source of much pleasure, 
and the children’s eyes will rest 
upon them with delight as they sing this little motion song. 
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WHEN SANTA CLAUS IS COMING 
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Old San - ta Claus is mde s 3Oh San - ta Claus, dear 
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San - ta Claus, You’re com - ing, M4 you’re com - ing. 
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And eve-ry boy and eve-ry girl, 





o 
The + Sites py news is humming, 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh ! 

The evergreens‘ in the woodland grow. 

They rustle ® gently in the breeze; 

Oh, don’t you think the Christmas trees 
Know Santa Claus is coming? 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh ! 
While frosty ® winds of winter blow, 
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We'll talk of balls 7 and tops ® and drums,’ 
Of dolls !° and books"! and. sugar plums,!* 
And dear old Santa coming. 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh! 

We've hung '* our stockings in a row. 

Into our beds we'll softly creep, 

Just shut © our eyes and go to sleep, 
For Santa Claus is coming. 


Motions 


(1) Thumbs clasping each other, fingers running over the desk. (2) 
Shake fingers to represent bells. (3) Clap hands. (4) Arms lifted to 
represent trees. (5) Wave arms slowly. (6) Shiver. (7) Both 
hands rounded to make a ball. (8) Spinning motion, pulling one 
hand back as if holding the cord. (9) Drumming motion. (10) Cud- 
dling one arm like a doll. (11) Both hands form a book. (12) 
Thumb and fore-finger of each hand touching each other at the tip. 
(13) Let fingers of one hand hang down. (14) Double fingers of the 
left hand under so that the back of the hand is perfectly smooth, and let 
the palm of the right hand rest against it, to represent the head-board. 
(15) Eyes closed, heads bowed on desks. 





What Does Yule Mean? 


The old name (still in popular use) for Christmas points 
to heathen times, and to the annual festival held by the 
northern nations at the winter solstice as a part of their sys- 
tem of sun or nature worship. In the Edda, the sun is 
styied fagrahvel (fair or shining wheel) and a remnant of his 
worship, under the image of a fire-wheel, survived in Europe 
as late at least as 1832. The inhabitants of the village of 
Konz on the Moselle, were in the habit, on St. John’s eve, 
of taking a great wheel wrapped in straw to the top of a 
neighboring eminence and making it roll down the hill flam- 
ing all the way. If it reached the Moselle before becoming 
extinct, a good vintage was anticipated. 

The old Norse, hve/, Ang. Sax. Aveol, have developed into 
Icel. h7o/, Swed. and Dan. Aju/, Eng. whee/. But from the 
same root would seem to have come old Norse, 7o/, Swed. 
and Dan. ju/, Ang. Sax, geo/, and yu/e (in one of the Frisian 
dialects, jule or yule is used to signify a wheel), as applied 
to the name of the winter solstice, either in reference to the 
sun himself as a wheel, or more probably to his wheeling or 
turning back at that time in his path in the heavens. 

—ZTLnternational Cyclopedia. 





A Question and Answer 


Dear Friend and Editor: 

I cannot tell you how helpful you are to me through the PRIMARY 
EpucatTicn. It seems, sometimes, as if you were writing about me, for 
I can see my mistakes so plainly after reading some articles in your paper. 
Some time will you give space and tell us what you think of whispering 
in a primary room. I am very much annoyed by it, but cannot overcome 
it. You, perhaps can let me see where my fault is. 

I thank you for all your help in the past three years and hope for 
mu h this year. 


Lake Bluff, [ll. 


My Dear Teacher: 

After fifteen years of practical work in the school-room, I 
can understand and sympathize perfectly with your feeling 
about whispering. But I wonder why it is that teachers 
single out whispering as the greatest sin in the school-room, 
and fight it like some fearful thing that will overthrow every- 
thing if not conquered. I wonder why they make so much 
more of whispering than of talking or laughing aloud and 
other school-room misdemeanors. Why not put it on the 
same plane with these thiags that ave never expected to take 
place in the school-room? Why not treat whispering when 
you see it, just as you would treat talking aloud — as some- 
thing that surprises you, and, of course, must not occur 
again? I believe in school-room decorum, and children 
easily catch the sfiri¢# of the school-room. If the teacher 
believes that children should run about the school-room 
because it is so “cunning and home like” and that a pri- 
mary school must be disorderly to be a happy one, it isn’t 
of much use to talk of the public sentiment of that school. 
There isn’t any. But if a teacher believes that it is a part 
of her duty to teach her children a sense of the fitness of 
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things and a sense of propriety in conduct, she can soon 
make her children feel that talking to each other in school is 
not the right thing. Right here let me say that I would not 
see any more whispering in a primary school than I could 
help. Uunderstand that? If a child whispered to another 
quietly and no apparent harm resulted, I should never see 
it. A teacher has to learn what mofto see. But if it were 
so bad I had to see it I should never stop a recitation and 
arrest the attention of the whole school by calling out the 
whisperer’s nan-e and indicting him as the chief of sinners, 
on the spot. I would deal with my inveterate whisperers 
alone. [ sometimes think that attacking any school-room 
evil, publicly and violently, is to spread it, just as newspaper 
accounts of suicides increase them. Above all things never 
ask a child if he has whispered; if you do you must feel 
responsible for his untruth if he utters one. I would not 
“mark ’”’ for whispering, I would never have a self-reporting, 
self-condemning system. Human nature isn’t sanctified 
that way; I would have no general rule against whisper- 
ing; I would deal with it according to individualities 
and conditions. I would try and minimize it, but I should 
not break my heart or lie awake nights if I didn’t kill it out. 
Colonel Parker and Prof. John Dewey would tell you it 
ought not to be killed out; that the “social element” in 
school life is not sufficiently cultivated; but 7 could not 
teach, or think, or do my best work in the sociable element 
of those two noted schools with all the excellence there is 
in them. 

Do I seem to have condoned whispering by what I have 
said? No, I simply want to show you its relation to other 
school-room evils. A teacher may fight whispering deter- 
minedly and yet leave very many worse things among her 
children untouched. The right spirit in the school-room will 
conquer any deportment evil better than all the rules ever 
made. Get the helping side of your children enlisted for 
you. They have one, every one of them. But don’t wear 
that word “help” threadbare, as many teachers do. Good 
things should not be said too often. I hear appeals for 
“help” and “helpers”’ in visiting schools till it becomes 
tiresome. lackadaisical, and meaningless. 

Yours sympathetically, 
THE Eprror 





“ Holiday Songs” 

Miss Emilie Poulsson, editor of Kindergarten Review and 
author of “ Finger Plays,” “In the Child’s World,” and 
other books dear to children’s hearts, has just issued a large 
book of “ Holiday Songs.” One can’t describe it; you 
must see it for yourselves. The illustrations are a prominent 
feature and are made by L. J. Bridgman. Music by various 
composers, and a good proportion of the words of the songs 
are by Miss Poulsson. ‘The make-up of the book is of the 
richest. Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., have 
outdone themselves. Price, $2.00. (See book notice in this 
number ).— THE Eprror 


What the Stockings Say 


All day long we carry toes — 
To-night we carry candy! 

Christmas comes but once a year 
And then we are so handy! 


Boots and littie tired shoes — 
We kick ’em off in glee — 
It is fun to hang up here 
And Santa Claus t9 see. 


Christmas morning down we come — 
And sweet things tumble out. 

Then we carry toes again, 
And have to trot about.— Sel. 





It is good to be-children sometimes, and never better 
than at Christmas, when its mighty founder was a child 
Himself. — Dickens, 
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: ; . some one way and some another. Use the dotted lines as 
Santa’s Sleighing Party eran 
WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco The seat piece is now to be cut, folded and glued in 


place. The lower lap is glued to the floor. 
(Copyright, 1901, W. J. Kenyon.) 


| A ERE is some Christmas handicraft to be done all or 
in part, according to the time you have for it. ha 
The sleigh itself is a complete product and may 
be hung upon the tree as a candy box. Or the Seat back 
second step may be taken, of cutting out and coloring Santa 
Claus and gluing him into place upon the sleigh seat. At 
this stage again the work is complete. The third part, the 
yetting up of the reindeer, is a small undertaking that yields 
big effects. Seat 
The teacher’s part, in preparing material, is to make 
enough copies of each piece to suit her purpose. A good 
stout tag board will do for these copies. Of course a heavy 
cover paper (120 lb.) of light and dainty tint, will give Rise 
more esthetic effects. For the readiest methods of pro- 
ducing duplicate copies the reader is referred to the October 























issue of Primary Epucation, under the head of “ Fairy \ v 
Furniture.” 

In preparing the duplicate patterns for the children to cut 
out, the dotted lines (in the sleigh side) need not be drawn. The sleigh, now complete, has a capacious storage room 
A solid single line should appear, however, to guide the for Christmas candy. ‘This should be of the smaller sorts. 
pupil in gluing the floor and seat parts in the proper place The painting should now be done. A suggestion of pat- 
against the sides. tern is shown in our tail-piece. If this pattern be marked 


The children being thus provided with ‘‘life-size” pat- on the sleigh sides by the teacher at the time of duplicating, 
terns, nothing remains save to cut them out, fold and glue the child’s color work is much simplified. It consists of 
them together.* Yes, one other thing. The appropriate merely laying in flat tints in the various spaces. 
coloring of the various parts, with water color or toy As to the dash-board and seat, they may be painted one 
crayons. color, if at all. If too much water is here used it will run 

In this cutting out by the children, it is of course best to into the glue joints and lead to 
give out only a part of the work at a time; then no pieces a general wreck. 
get lost or mixed. 

Santa Claus 


The Sleigh 


Have the sides of the sleigh cut out first. Then the piece 
composed of floor, etc. Get this glued in place next. ‘This 
will give the sleigh its form. 


Santa Claus has two small 
laps attached to him. These 
are to be bent, one to the left, 
one to the right. By them 
Santa is glued safely to his seat 
in the completed sleigh. 

But first he is to be colored. 
Any of the reds —very much 
watered — will do for the face. 
Make the nose a little deeperi 
Leave hair and beard entirely 





poeoatJ blank. For the cap and mit- 
as ° . P 

mos Sleigh side ten a dull purple, a dirty 
1! brown, or any color — the 
=. swabbings of the paint box, 
' ' will do. Make the coat a 


bright red and the boots a 
bluish gray. 








The Steeds 


The reindeer pattern may be cut out on the straight 

For the folding it is a good plan to have a sample piece lines shown in front. Or the more ambitious may cut 
properly folded for the children’s guidance, as the laps fold _in «round the heads and antlers. 

The laps are to be bent 
right and left. They will give 
the team a firm support with- 
out any further aid. There is 
no harm, however, in gluing 
them down ‘to a card as Santa 
is glued to his seat. 

Before the laps are folded, 

however, the deer should be 
Dashboard Ploor Back colored. Almost any dun, 
brownish tint will do. The 
right color is generally to be 
found in the swabbings of the 
paint box. 

The harness, so far as shown 
in the pattern, ought to re- 
7 ceive a different color. 

— ' The deer are connected 



































* Remember — Only a trace of glue. Use a toothpick and avoid disaster. 
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with the sleigh by reins and tugs. 
baby ribbon or colored twine. 
shown in the tail piece. 

The suggestions for coloring say nothing about the reverse 
side of Santa Claus and the deer. If these are left blank 


These may be either of 
They are glued in place as 


the toy will at least be as elaborate as similar things in the 





































Lap Lap 








shops. 
color the reverse side on their own responsibility, using the 


Some of the children will be moved, however, to 


finished side as a suggestion. In such cases it will be well 


to draw the details in pencil and apply the color after. 
The Sleighing Party is now ready for the important day— 
or night —and will be a gay addition to the tree. 





















Polly sat drawing at her little desk, 

A thoughtful wrinkle on her baby brow ; 
She drew an animal of form grotesque, 

And calmly stated, “‘ Auntie, that’s a cow.” 


“ It is, indeed, a charming cow,” I said ; 

‘¢ But cows have legs, and yours has none, my pet ;”’ 
“TI know,” said Polly, nodding her wise head, 

« But, Auntie, they are in the pencil yet.” 


— Carolyn Wells. 
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A Boy Full of Mischief 


M. E. S. 
FE is the dearest child!’ Thus spoke his former 
; | teacher one day at the beginning of the new term. 

But Miss St. John saw nothing particularly “ dear ”’ 
about the eleven-year-old under discussion. In fact, 
what little she had observed about him since he had entered 
her class in September, was that he was brim full of mischief 
at the wrong time. Still she had formed no dislike for 
Howard on account of this idiosyncrasy, but rather main- 
tained an indifference toward him. He came in with the 
other boys at nine and was dismissed at three, consequently 
the acquaintance between teacher and pupil did not progress 
as rapidly as it might otherwise have done. ‘There came a 
time, however, one day when Miss St. John discovered that 
her pupil was ambitious and, all unconscious of the fact, he 
had taken the first step into her heart, for an ambitious boy 
of the age of eleven who is interested enough in his work 
to push ahead of his own accord, is not to be cast aside 

carelessly. 

One morning Howard tucked into her hand a letter from 
his blind brother who was living on a farm up the Hudson. 
She read it on the way home, taking it with her more because 
she had promised to read it than from any wish to do so. 
Several little acquaintances received no return greeting that 
noon for, ‘‘ Miss St. John was so interested in reading some- 
thing from a piece of paper that she did not even see them.” 

How little we know of the lives of those with whom we 
mingle from day to day. How often the deep wells of 
sympathy remain hidden beneath the surface of a really 
sympathetic nature because of the hurry and bustle with 
which our own life is filled. Now Miss St. John was a 
sympathetic little woman, naturally, and today she resolved 
to know more of the little boy who had come under her 
care. Her eyes were opened and being awake to impres- 
sions she soon discovered that Howard was sensitive. Did 
not the quiver of his lip tell her so when one day he was 
reproved for the ink blot on the cover of hisreader? And 
her change of attitude toward him? She would have said 
that she remained outwardly the same. Then why did he 
bring the pictures to her one morning not long after? How 
did he happen to wish her to know all about that interest- 
ing book he had drawn from the Sunday school library? 
You and I know that it needed but a softening of those gray 
eyes — a change of inflection in the sometimes too stern 
voice— a lingering of the hand on the boy’s shoulder as she 
passed down the aisle. Hungry! Yes, he was hungry for 
it— for the touch of a hand which revealed ever so little 
the instinct or mother love hidden within, for the tender 
voice, the soft glance. 

On making a few quiet inquiries Miss St. John learned that 
Howard had been without a mother since he was four years 
old ; that his father was compelled through business affairs 
to separate from his son most of the time. The blind 
brother was cared for by friends,and Howard, that he might 
have the benefit of a good school, was placed in a boarding 


‘place near the school in which Miss St. John taught. 


Time went on and the course of events ran smoothly 
until one day there seemed to be a drooping about the little 
form. Oh! nowfor the mother touch, now for the soft voice, 
the comforting word. Would Miss St. John notice or would 
she say in her quick, impulsive way, “‘ Howard! Attention 
to business”? She missed the little talks for many da\s 
after that. Until now she had not realized how much 
dependence she had placed upon his answer to the little 
side questions on general information which would come up. 
During the long iilness which followed, Howard dreamed 
many times that his mother had come back to him and 
would say, stroking Miss St. John’s face, “ Mother dear, 
mother dear, God has loaned you to me fora while. How 


good God is !”” Think you not the tears which fellon the little 
rough hands were garnered among the treasures of heaven? 

The resolution made that day in regard to Howard was 
extended to the whole class, who soon learned that Miss St. 
John was never too busy to hear about the little sick baby 
sister, the amount of wood chopped the night before, or the 
new dress which moth :r was making. 

































December 
A Merry Christmas! 


This may sound a bit ironical to the primary teacher 
who knows by experience what it means to introduce 
Christmas into regular school work and not injure one or 
take away the flavor and beauty of the other. But if it is 
planned right (and what secrets of success lie in that word 
“plan”’) it will all come along as easily and naturally as the 
days of the month glide by. To try to do something new 
and unheard of at Christmas is a mistake ; even the editors 
of educational journals know this, though the readers of 
these papers probably open each Christmas number expect- 
ing to find something as fresh and unworn as if everything 
had not been said about Christmas that could be said cen- 
turies ago. But with most teachers, if the story is old the 
children are new; that is, teachers and children are new to 
each other, and this gives a freshness to every thing they do 
or say together about the great annual event. Of course it 
is understood that the teacher works toward Christmas in 
her own mind and with her own plans long before she brings 
the Christmas work and expectations to the front. It seems 
to me that if teachers could get the feeling into the school- 
room about any event that an audience has before the 
dropped curtain, it would be a delightful thing. The audi- 
ence always knows what is coming, but there is nothing 
apparent to indicate it, and we all know that this semi- 
deliciousness of waiting and expecting is often the best part 
of the play. Familiarity over Christmas for too long a time 
preceding the day kills the subtle enjoyment of it. 

Our Christmas entertainment this month is very simple. 
We have arranged no operatic effects or red lights, but 
we hope we have given you usable things that will give 
the whole school a chance to fgel that they are“ in it.”’ It 
is no time to show off. singly the precocious children, who 
are unfortunate enough to be born with elocvtionary procliv- 
ities, when the Babe in the lowly manger is the theme for 
praise-carols. Finally, sisters, the test of a true Christmas 
in the school-room is the way it leaves you all feeling toward 
each other; a little tenderer, it is to be hoped, with a little 
more of the brotherhood feeling that should knit human 
souls together. And so,a BLESSED CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL! 





To be Remembered 


The Seat Work Plans which appear on our supple- 
mentary sheet each month are fully explained in the happiest 
manner on the story page of every number. “ All Around 
the Year with the Little Bennetts ” is a serial, sparkling with 
lively descriptions, suggestions, and ingenious devices for 
instructing the children to do their handwork alone. 

Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller is ready to answer Nature 
Study Questions in every number of this paper. Send the 
questions to the editor. (Note the new P. O. address.) 





A Gift for the Holidays 


Everybody who read Primary EDUCATION two years ago 
will remember that delightful series of illustrations and verse 
by our artist, Miss Olive M. Long—known as “The 
Lollipops.” . These quaint little folks attracted attention 
outside primary schools, and one day an appreciative pub- 
lisher carried them away to make into a book. In addition 
to the ten pictures that appeared in this paper, fourteen 
more have been added by Miss Long. ‘The whole makes a 
charming little volume for a holiday gift. R. H. Russell, 
publisher, 3 West 29th St., New York. Price, 50 cents, 
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Editor’s Address 
132 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


The Little Chronicle 

Is it in your building yet? It is growing in the good 
graces of schools rapidly and deservedly. It has a two- 
cent-a-week-plan that makes it possible to go to every 
school, no matter how poor the district. Does some teacher 
ask, “‘ But what use can I make of it in my primary work?” 
Try a few numbers and see. You need it to begin with, 
and see how quickly you will find some use for it in your 
school-room. Address Litile Chronicle, Schiller Building, 
Chicago. 








From ‘“ Notes and Queries” in Zhe Outlook 


“ We have in this village a class of fifteen or twenty young people 
(school teachers, etc.) who each winter take some special book as a 
guide to a certain branch of study. We have already taken several 
plays of Shakespeare, and Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Last year, on 
the advice of 7he Outlook, we took Morris’s ‘Man and His Ancestors.’ 
Several of the class read quite extensively some collateral books, such as 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, Drummond, Le Conte, Tyler, Glad- 
den (‘How Much is Left?’ etc.), E. Griffith Jones (‘The Ascent 
Through Christ’), etc. I should like your advice as to a book for the 
coming season. Which would be the better for such a class, Dr. Brad- 
ford’s ‘ The Age of Faith,’ or Dr. Gordon’s ‘ The Epoch of Faith’? Or 
would you advise some other book or some other topic?” — R. G. J. 

Either of the books you name would forma very profitable 
subject ; perhaps the two had better be taken together. As 
an alternative, you might prefer, just at this time, to take a 
review of the past century. For this there are two books 
that admirably supplement each other, zz., Professor 
Adeney’s “A Century of Progress” (T. Whittaker, New 
York), and “The Nineteenth Century,” a collection of 
papers originally published in the New York Zvening Post. 
(Putnams, New York). The former is religious, the latter 
secular. To these you might add Wallace’s “A Wondertul 
Century ” (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York).— Zhe Outlook. 


The above is quoted here as a suggestion for the winter 
study of teachers. But, in the search for the right books, 
do not forget Zhe Outlook itself. I know of no one book 
or magazine that could so well be used as a weekly study 
for teachers. Why not try it as a text-book for club study? 
Its coming fresh each month is in its favor. It never 
disappoints in tone or quality ; and its summing up of prom- 
inent events, men and measures, its able articles by leading 
writers upon national and world-wide interests, together 
with its high literary standard, make it of special value to 
teachers. Every corps of teachers should have one copy, if 
no more, to pass around during the month. 





1234567890+ X + 
Every primary teacher sees in these figures and signs the 
symbols by which she is supposed to build up and round out 
expert mathematicians, no matter what material in the shape 
of boys and girls she has to work on. The School Device 
Company, Boston, believe that they have found a way to 
assist teachers in making arithmetic cards, multiplication 
tables, and all number combinations for use in primary 
rooms, by means of a Rubber Numerical Set, which, if it 
proves efficient, may well deserve the name they have given 
it— ‘The Handy.” This set contains: 1 Gem Ink Pad 
(black, blue or red), in metal decorated box ; 1 Set Rubber 
Type Arithmetical Symbols and 1 Complete Set of Rubber 
Type Figures, individually mounted on polished wood; 1 
Alignment Rule, for printing figures on a prescribed line ; 
Samples of Yellow, Red and Blue Cardboard Strips for 
making number cards. The neat little pad is all ready for 
immediate use. Nothing would delight the hearts of the 
larger children in the room more than to be allowed to 
manipulate this tempting set of tools as a reward of merit 
when their work is well done. And it is good manual labor, 
too, for the boy or girl who can turn out neat work with 
this apparatus, “to help teacher,’ will help her later on 
with his head as well as his hands. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents. School Device Co., Boston, Mass. A special price 
of 40 cents will be made to all Primary Epucation readers 
ordering a set during December only. 











- Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts IV 


DorotHy Howe 


In December 


Little wishes on white wings, 

Little gifts — such tiny things — 

Just one little heart that sings — 
Make a “ Merry Christmas !” 


For in Bethlehem, cradled low, 

’Twas a little Child, we know, 

Brought the world — oh, long ago— 
The first “‘ Merry Christmas !” 


“Oh, dear, dear, dear,” said Betty, “I never, never can 
wait six whole long days till Christmas comes !” 

“ What are you going to do about it, Betty Bennett, I’d 
like to know,” asked Jack. 

“Mamma says,” said Jill’s sweet little voice from the 
corner of the big sofa, “ that there isn’t time enough before 
Christmas.” 

“« That’s because she’s so busy making Christmas presents.” 

‘* Why can’t we make some Christmas presents ?”’ said Jill 
suddenly. 

‘‘What can we make?” sniffed Jack. 

“ What can we make ’em of?” piped Bobby. 

“ Who can we give ’em 0?” said Betty. 

‘* Baby wants to, too,” screamed Baby. 

Helen dropped her book and smiled at the five pairs of 
bright eyes turned eagerly in her direction. 

‘* We can and we will,’”’ she cried, catching up Baby for a 
frolic. And Baby shall help—so he shall. And we'll give 
them to papa and mamma—” — 

Such a shout greeted this statement, that mamma looked 
in to see what was the matter. 

“It’s a secret, Mamma Bennett,” screamed Betty; “a 
big, Christmas secret and we’re all in it, but just you and 
papa a 

“ Sh-sh,”’ said Helen, “ she’ll guess.” 

After mamma had gone away smiling, Helen went on 
softly, “‘ Now, to-morrow, you, everyone of you, come over 
to my house to spend the day. Bring your scissors and 
pencils and we’ll have the best time.” 

“Won't it be fun?” said Betty, clapping her hands. 

Such rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, little Bennetts as fell 
pell-mell upon Helen early the next morning. 

The big box which had held the pretty leaf-patterns away 
back in October, stood in the center of the table. Five 
pairs of eyes fastened themselves upon it. 

Off came the cover. Before it went on again, five little 
people had caught tempting glimpses of bright bits of blue 
and gold and red. 

Jill gave a big sigh of happiness as she leaned back in her 
chair. 

“‘ That’s just the loveliest old box, Helen,” she said. 

“First,” said Helen, with an air of great secrecy about 
her hushed voice and up-lifted finger, “‘ we'll make some 
picture-frames.”’ 

“Can we put real pictures in ’em?’’ questioned Betty 
anxiously. Betty always wanted to make “ really-truly ” 
things. 

“« Yes, real pictures,” said Helen. “I’ve some tiny Christ- 
mas pictures which will just fit in.” 

Helen gave each little Bennett a six-inch square of pretty, 
pale-green paper. “ Now you must all listen and do just 
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as I say,’ she said; ‘because if we are going to make 
really-truly Christmas presents, they must be very nice ones.”’ 

“ Go ahead, Helen,” said Jack, “ we’re all ready.” 

‘“‘Lay your papers down on the table flat—so,” said 
Helen, placing Baby’s as she spoke. “Now fold the top 
edge down to the bottom, crease it and open the paper 
again. Careful, Bob— there, that’s right. Fold the right 
edge over to the left edge — evenly, Betty, don’t hurry so— 
crease it and open your papers wide.” 

(See Supplement, “ Picture Frame,” Fig. A. Dotted lines 
show creases.) 

When the papers had all been correctly folded and spread 
out flat again, Helen went on, folding Baby’s paper as she 
talked. 

“Fold each corner over just exactly to the middle — 
that’s right, Jack.” (Fig. B.) 

‘“* Now let’s play the papers are pancakes baking on a hot 
griddle, and flap them all over—so,” and Helen tossed 
Baby’s paper over. 

“What fun,’’ said Betty with a quick flap. (Fig. C.) 

Helen laughed. ‘“ We'll flap them again soon,” she said. 

First, though, we must fold each corner to the middle.” 

“‘ Again?” said Jack. 

“Yes, again, and be very careful Jack, if you want a nice 
frame which will hold a real picture,” said Helen, bringing 
each of the tiny corners just to the middle of the folded 
square. (Fig. D.) 

“Now, all flap,” she went on. How those five folded 
squares flew over. Even Baby could do that. (Fig. E.) 

“‘ They’re all right,” said Helen, looking the papers over. 
“ Betty’s isn’t quite even, and Bob’s looks a little wrinkled, 
but you’ve done well for the first time.” 

“But they aren’t picture-frames 
anxiously. 

“‘ No, Bobby, but see, put your finger in the middle where 
the little squares come together, slip it under one of the 
squares, and fold the corner back to the outside corner. 
Good, Betty. Now fold back each corner in the same way 
—and see—” Helen held up Baby’s paper, made into the 
daintiest little frame. 

“Tt stands nicely, too,” said Jill setting hers up on the 
table. ‘Now, when we get the pictures —” 

“We'll put them in some other time,” said Helen. 
Let’s make something else, now.” 

She took out from the box some large sheets of green 
paper and some of white cardboard. Then she gave each 
little Bennett a pretty pointed leaf-pattern. (See Holly 
Leaf Pattern.) 

“Oh, they’re holly-leaves,” 
hands. 

“We make wreaths out of vea/ holly,” suggested Betty. 

“ That’s just what we’ll make out of these, Betty,” laughed 
Helen, “and then we’ll make the prettiest calendars.” 

“ Will they tell the days?” asked Bob. 

“Indeed they will, Bobby,” said Helen bustling about 
bringing scissors and paste, “ three hundred and sixty-five 
of them. Now let’s begin. Cut out the leaf-patterns, lay 
them on the sheets of green paper and trace round and 
round them, over and over and over, until you have some 
perfect leaves.” 

“Just as we did with the real leaves that day,”’ said Jill 
with busy pencil. 

When all had covered their papers with leaf-outlines, the 
scissors came into use. Several of the most perfect leaves 
were cut out. Then the little Bennetts pasted the green 
holly-leaves in the form of a wreath on a clean white sheet 
of cardboard. 

Out from that precious box came next five bits of calen- 
dars for 1902. And ‘one of these calendars was pasted 
firmly on each sheet of cardboard just in the center of the 
holly wreath. 

‘“‘ Baby’s tired of such hard work,” said Helen; “ let’s 
make something he will like.” 

‘‘What?” said Betty promptly. 

“ You'll see,”’ was all Helen would say. 
out of the box some more sheets of paper. 

When she held up the pattern all the little Bennetts 


yet,” said Bob, 


said Jill, clasping her little 


But she brought 
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shouted, and Baby fairly screamed with delight. "Twas a 
long Christmas stocking! (See Stocking Pattern.) 

Each little Bennett took a sheet of paper. “ Fold them 
just as you would for a fan,” said Helen folding and creasing 
Baby’s sheet, in and out, several times. 

‘‘Now put the stocking patterns on the top fold of the 
paper — the upper edge of the pattern even with that of the 
paper — and trace all around it— so.” And Helen’ firm 
hand guided Baby’s chubby one safely around his paper 
stocking. 

“Cut them out carefully,” she went on, snipping away. 
‘Leave them joined at the top—that’s the way, Betty. 
Now let’s shake them out all together — one, two, three — 
see, Baby.” 

Baby shook and there before his delighted eyes was a row 
of stockings, all hanging up ready for Santa to fill with good 
things. 

That afternoon when Baby was sound asleep on Helen’s 
bed,.the other little Bennetts followed Helen quietly into the 
library. 

““ Now Baby’s asleep,” said Helen softly, “‘ we’ll make him 
some lanterns for his Christmas-tree.” 

She took out some strips of gay-colored paper, giving 
each one and keeping one herself. Jack’s was green; Jill’s 
red; Bobby’s yellow; Betty’s blue; and Helen’s purple. 
(See ‘‘ Lantern” Fig. A.) 

“ Oh, how pretty !” said Jill, patting the bright paper softly. 

Helen smiled down at her. “ Fold the top to the bot- 
tom,’’ she said, folding her paper as she spoke. (Fig. B.) 

“ Now draw a straight line with your pencil near the bot- 
tom of the paper — watch me, Betty.” 

Helen drew a line along her paper just a little way above 
the lower edge, exactly parallel to it. (Fig. C.) 

“ You must be very careful to get this line just right,’’ she 
said. Not quite to the sides of your paper, Jack. Try it 
again and leave just a tiny space. There, that’s right. Now 
all take your scissors and cut from the creased edge of your 
paper just to the line you’ve drawn.” 
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“It’s like cutting fringe,” said Jill. 

“Yes,” said Helen, “make the fringes just even Betty. 
(Fig. D.) Now open your papers, fold one edge carefully 
over the other and paste at top and bottom.” (Fig. E.) 

“Oh, oh, oh !”’ said Betty. 

“«*Tisn’t quite done,” said Helen. “It needs a handle. 
Cut a narrow strip of paper — here are some extra scraps — 
and paste the ends of the handle inside the top of the 
lantern.” 

‘‘Won’t Baby be pleased?” said Jill beginning another 
lantern at once. 

Baby wasn’t the only delighted one on Christmas morn- 
ing. For at her plate Mamma Bennett found a dainty, pale- 
green picture-frame, holding a fine copy of Bodenhausen’s 
Madonna; and Papa Bennett a pretty calendar to hang 
in the office. 

And among her gifts Helen found a frame with a tiny 
kodak picture of five little Bennetts in it, and a beautiful 
holly-calendar, carefully colored by Jill’s own skilful little 
fingers. Both were marked 


“ 4A Merry Christmas to Helen 
From the Busy B's.” 


Nore.— Let the children understand that they are making real Christ- 
mas gifts, and preserve an air of great secrecy throughout all the work. 

In making the frame, great care must be taken in the folding, as well 
as in “ turning over” B and D. 

The pictures may be easily slipped in by the teacher or older pupils. 

For the lanterns papers in the proportion of ;five to three should be 
used. Be sure that the line inC is correctly placed. Mark lines lightly 
by which to cut *‘ fringes” if necessary to get them even. A chain of 
colored paper can be made and a lantern fastened at each end, if desir- 
able, or they may be hung up by narrow ribbons. 

For the calendar a pretty effect may be obtained by cutting the holly- 
leaves from white drawing paper and pasting them on sheets of pale- 
gray or pale-brown cardboard. 

To make a calendar such as “ Jill” made for “ Helen,” trace around 
the holly-leaf-pattern so placed on a large sheet of cardboard as to form 
wreath. Color the leaves tastefully, putting two or three red berries at 
Hang with bright, 


the stem of each. Paste on the calendar as before. 
red ribbon, 





The Story of the Christ Child 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 


(A Christmas Exercise to be given by selected third-grade children 
and entire school. 


Directions 


Choose an even number of. little girls—twelve or sixteen, perhaps. Of 
these, seven should be children competent to give the prose ‘ Story of 
the Christ Child ”—as arranged below—clearly and reverently. 

Half of the children carry littie wreaths of holly or any Christmas 
greens; the other half, stars. Each child should wear a white gown 
reaching to the floor. If inconvenient to procure these, any white 
gowns may be substituted. Each gown should be prettily trimmed, 
here and there, with bits of Christmas greens. 

Care must be taken to get the children into the real spirit of the exer- 
cise, so that they will give their little recitations, and songs, and tab- 
leaux with great reverence. 


Opening March 


To music of “Carol, Sweetly Carol,” given below, children enter from 
opposite sides of stage — those with wreaths from right, those with stars 
from left. Wreaths hung over right arm, stars carried in right hand, 


throughout march. 

Arrange any simple, pretty march, convenient to stage, in which chil- 
dren shall cross and recross stage, passing in front of, and winding about 
each other. 


A pretty drill, where wreaths and stars are held out at 


arms’ length; to right and left; and high above heads, may close march, 
if desirable, in which case all attitudes and figures must be those suited 
to the solemn style of the exercise. 

After march and drill, children take positions in semi-circle, across 
center of stage, alternating stars and wreaths. 

Whole school sings first two stanzas of Carol joyously, children on 
stage leading. Wreaths and stars as on entrance, during stanzas; dur- 
ing each chorus, all are swayed gracefully from right to left in time to 
music. 

(Carol music on next page.) 

(As each child recites her part, she steps forward, to center 

of semi-circle, resuming her postition, at close of recitation.) 


First 


Let us suppose that we are living years and years and 
years ago in little Bethlehem of Judea. The town is 
full of strangers to-night, who have come from far and near 
to pay their taxes to their cruel king. 

Waiting before the doors of one of the hotels, are two 
people. They have been five days traveling to reach Beth- 
lehem. How have they come? The woman has traveled 
all the long, rough way on a donkey’s back; the man has 
walked by her side guiding the animal. 


Second 


The man’s name is Joseph. He is a carpenter and lives 
in Nagareth. He has a grave, honest face. He stands be- 
side the donkey upon which his young wife is still sitting. 
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CAROL, SWEETLY CAROL 


Rev, H. G. BAERSON 
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She has thrown back her veil and is watching with tired 
eyes the people hurrying about her. She is very beautiful. 
Her face is pale, but rounded like a child’s. Her mouth 
with its red lips is tender and trusting. Her clear eyes are 
deep, dark blue, and the hair, which falls all around her, 
shines like gold in the late sunshine. 

Little children would love her face and would love, too, 
the touch of her hand, and her low, sweet voice. Her 
name is Mary! 


Third 


“There is no room for them at the inn.” Disappointed 
they turn away and seek shelter in place after place. There 
is but one spot in all the crowded town, to-night, for these 
tired travelers. This is a kind of cave in the rock just back 
of the inn. It is little better than a stable or manger. 
Indeed, mild-eyed, patient oxen are feeding there and look 
with wonder at Mary and Joseph, as they seek shelter with 
them in the fragrant straw. 

Night comes down on little 
Hush! (4fting hand for silence). 

** Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie, 


Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by.” 


Bethlehem of Judea. 


(Adi on stage sing softly and rererently—stars and wreaths 
held across breasts.) 


The First Christmas Gift 


(Music can be found in Operetta Supplement of PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
December, 1898.) 
The earth lay like a little child 
Beneath the silent sky, 
It slept and in its dreams it smiled, 
Stars sang its lullaby— 
Stars sang its lullaby ! 


Third (continue as music goes on very softly). 


And there in he lowly manger of Bethlehem, is born to 
Mary and Joserpa this night, a tiny Babe—Jesus, the Christ- 
Child. 


Fourth (as music dies away ). 

About two miles away from the manger of Bethlehem, is 
a plain. 

Here all that night shepherds watched over their flocks of 
sheep. And something’so strange happened ! ° 

The night was clear and crisp and the sky sparkled with 
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stars. And as these simple shepherds sat there talking 
among themselves and looking after their sheep, whose bells 
tinkled—tinkled—softly across the silence—suddenly— 


(Ail stand as if listening, while whole school sings 
“ Christmas Cazol.” Dusing last line, children on stage all 
step forward, facing front, looking up; stars and wreaths 
held out from sides and a Uittle toward the front, palms 
turned upward.) 


(Music can be found in most Church Hymnals. ) 


“ It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold. 
‘ Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 
From Heaven’s all-gracious King !’ 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing.” 


( Children on stage sing the “ Christmas Chant” found in 
Primary Epucation, December, 1900, page 452.) 


Lrourth (continues). 


Then the heavenly music ceased, the glorious light faded, 
and the shepherds spoke to each other in hushed voices. 

“ Let us go to Bethlehem,” they said. 

And they went with haste and found Mary and Joseph 
and the Babe in the manger. 


(A on stage sing “ Bethlehem Town.” All face east 
slightly looking up. Those with stars, lift them high in front. 
Those with wreaths hold them at sides, stepping forward 
slightly on one foot and resting weight.) 


BETHLEHEM TOWN 


FRANZ GRUBER 
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1. Bethlehem Town, Bethlehem Town, On thy dreams the 
2. Bethlehem Town, Bethlehem Town, Stars have made for 
3. Bethlehem Town, Bethlehem Town, On the hay so 
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Fifth. 


The next morning the great sun rose, red and clear, over 
little Bethlehem. And its brightest rays stole into the 
humble manger and touched in blessing Joseph and Mary 
and the Child ! 

Mary’s face shone with a wondrous light, and her eyes 
were divinely beautiful. 


(AZ on stage softly.) 
(Air “ The First Christmas Gift ’’) 


For hushed upon her happy breast 
That glorious Christmas Day, 

God’s own first Christmas Gift so blest— 
The holy Christ-Child lay ! 
The holy Christ-Child lay ! 
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Four Magazines for the Price of One 


wat well-educated American to-day is satisfied with a single magazine in his home? With periodical literature so rich, 
varied, and attractive as at present, magazines largely take the place of books in keeping one abreast of the times. 

Each magazine has its specialty, and only with a combination of three or four can all wants be reasonably satisfied. 
In our magazine combinations we have avoided duplication, and have given the widest variety of reading matter possible. 


LAST SEASON MORE THAN 300,000 PEOPLE TOOK ADVANTAGE OF THESE REMARKABLE OFFERS 
Our Great Family Offer 35 deer 


Boys and Girls) 
Regular Price 


! Success, . e . * $1.00 \ $ our $ 


In 
Review of Reviews (new), 2.50 Value ong 
Current Literetase (now), or New England Magazine } # oo 


vy 
Cosmopolitan, ° ° ° 7.00 (Personal Checks Accepted) 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly may be substituted. 


a H kee in 1 oo All subscriptions are for a full year and may be sent 
ood ouse Pp Gs « . e to one or several addresses. Foreign postage extra 
The Household, or the Designer may be substituted. 
SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and the most profusely illustrated monthly published. It reaches 300,000 hom: vi 
The igepiation ofa iifetime ae come to a of st en ——— isons its columns,—monthly, $1.00 a year. Te RaviEw oe Cavines to 
an indispensable magazine for busy men and women, presenting the wor ’s eventsin print and picture,—monthly, $2.50 . COSMOPO . 
and FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY are among the greatest of the modern monthlies which have given y amd ie ieadesehip ann 
countries of the world in magazine-making,—month/y, $1.00 a year. The HOUSEHOLD has been known and loved by more than a generation of 
American women and is to-day in the height of its power and prestige,—month/y, $1.00 a year. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING freats of the ways and means 
of makin nome s a piece Nphey py Dey roe or of mouseweres and students of domestic science everywhere.—month/y, $1.00 
a year. ne 5 1e eadi ashion magazines of the country, picturing in colors late isian ‘ : 
describing costumes, millinery, etc., for women and children,—monthly, $1.00 u pear. _ - — aaeeaeteecies 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


; Regular Price Our Price 

Success, and any one of our dollar magazines, - - - $2.00 $1.50 

Success, and any two of our dollar magazines, - - - - += = = = = ss 3.00 2.00 
Review of Reviews (new), , 

Success, { or Cussent. Lit me § =, j and any one of our dollar magazines,- - . 5.00 2.50 

ew ae eee - 5.00 2.75 

iew 0 'e new), . 

Success, { or Current Literature (new), } and any two of our dollar magazines, - 6.00 32.00 

Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), - - - - 6.50 3.00 

Success, Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, - - - - - « -« 7.00 3.00 
Review of Reviews (new) e 

SUCCESS, ; Current Literature (new), \ and Leslie’s Weekly, - - - - - - 800 3.75 

Success, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new),and New England Magazine, - 9-50 4.00 

Success, New England Magazine, Current Literature (new), and North American Review (new), 12.00 5.00 
New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at these prices for all 1c 

RENEWALS: CURRENT LITERATURE. REVIEW OF REVIEWS. and the NORTH AMERICAN RENEW fon aes  Gacinting GUCTESE, a 

but present subscribers to these three magazines may renew their subscriptions through our offers by ADDING OME DOLLAR FOR RACH RENEWAL 

SUBSCRIPTION to the combination prices named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. 

All the magazines on our list are controlled exclusively by us for clubbing purposes, MN he i 
ably low prices except through or in combination with S UCCESS. id ‘one of the periodicals can be secured at these remark. 


Our Great Educational Offer 


Regular Price 


Success, . > 7 * - $1.00 $ In Value $ 
Review of Reviews (new), . ‘2-50 7 i 4 For Only 
Or New England Magazine. 3.00 


Current Literature (new), e 3.00 (Personal Checks Accepted) 


Or any two of our one dollar magazines. ( These four magazines will keep you tn constant 


North American Review (mew), 5.00 touch with the world of thought on all the burn- 


% tions he day. 
Lestie’s Weshiy mag be eubetiiated. ug questions of the day.) 


CURRENT LITERATURE is the leading literary monthly of America, giving its readers the cream of t shed 
poctry—whptetes is worth knowing and remembering,—monthiy, $3.00 a year. e rhe NEW ENGLAND mnuseine pee ae ee old Pere sae 
or every New Englander, describing with loving touch historic landmarks, customs and traditions of the “ old red schoolhouse days,” while 
giving also a large amount of general literature of the highest order,—monthiy. $3.00 a year. LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—now in its 83d 
volame— is the popular, up-to-date pictorial and literary record of stirring events at home and abroad,—tweek/y, $4.00 a year. The NORTH AMERICAN 


EVIEW has for eighty-seven years guided public opinion in America on all the great political and religi i resen 
editorial management is the most brilliant and successful in its history,—monthiy, $5.00 a year. ee ne 


A new subscription to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, a new subscription to CURRENT LITERATURE, 
SUBSTITUTIONS: subscription to the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE may be substituted each for the other. gud o new ot renewal 


ne 

, The (OsNOPO N, . 

ONTHLY, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, the DESIGNER, and the HOUSEHOLD may be substituted each for any other, except SUCCESS. Transfers inom 

member of the family to another are not new subscriptions. A subscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in every order. 
Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies; otherwise with issnes of the month following that in 


which ——" is received. Copies of all the above perwodicals may be obtained of your newsdealer with whom orders Jor these combinations 
may also be left. . 


If these clubbing offers appeal to you. they will appeal to your neighbors also. Write us immediatel d 
money by mentioning the offers to your friends. ? lg nediately, and we will tell you how to make 


School 8 intendent ) 
To SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ax? TEACHERS Sr'vciter Giristmas present then a smwcripion to SUCCESS whtcl wil wierd 
—— OO abundant aid, encouragement and inspiration throughout the year. 


The Success COMPANY, 'wWastinsion Sqsare, New York city 


WRITE US FOR FREE BOOKLET, “(HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT A MAGAZINE CIRCLE” 
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Fifth (continuing). 


He was a real baby—a ~eak, helpless, little baby-boy. 
He slept and cried and opened his big, beautiful eyes to the 
sunshine, and curled and uncurled his tiny, pink fingers just 
as all babies do. 


Sixth. 


But the little Babe of Bethlehem was a wonderful Child. 
So wonderful that from far and near, people came to see 
Him. 

Among the many, were three wise men from the east. 
They came to Bethlehem guided there by a radiant star 
which stopped, at last, just over the place “where the 
young Child was.” 

They fell down gladly before the beautiful young Mother 
and Child, and worshipped, and gave to the little Babe rare 
gifts of gold and costly perfumes. 


(Ad on stage sing —those with stars lift them a iittle to 
right of and above heads, smiling up at them; those with 
wreaths let them slip over both wrists, hands clasped as in 
attitude of prayer, kneeling. Hold as tableau, while music 
dies away, then resume positions.) 


(Arr: ** The First Christmas Gift ’’) 


Shine on, O wondrous, guiding Star 
Of that first Christmas Morn, 

Tell all the waiting world afar— 
Lo! Christ, our King, is born ! 
Lo! Christ, our King, is born ! 


Seventh. 


So, “‘ Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea.” And be- 
cause of that divine birth, and because of the little child 
who grew day by day and became strong, and because of 
His wonderful life which made the whole world better and 
purer, the bells of Christmas ring to-day, and we little chil- 
dren sing our Christmas carols, and give out Christmas 
gifts and greetings ! 


(Al, coming forward, sing, with whole school, last stanza 
of * Carol, Swectly Carol.” During chorus, all sway 
wreaths and stars. Children of audience may each be pro- 
vided with a bit of Chrisimas green, which they lift high and 
sway during chorus. Greens all held high, as tableau, while 
curtain falls.) 


Christmas Chimes for the 
Children 


Nursery Rhymes for 1901 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


Each of the following rhymes may be given by itself, as directed. Or 
if desirable to unite them into one exercise, the following method may 
be used. . 

Arrange children on stage as follows: 

1. Miss MUFFET. Little girl on low stool, who goes to sleep dur- 
ing first verse. 
Potty Puiox. Little girl, rubbing her eyes as if crying. 
Curty Locks. Seated on cushion, smiling and sewing. 
CRANBERRY Sauce. Three tiny boys on rocking horses. 
SAM SPINNER. Little boy, with big piece of pie, from which he 
pulls out big raisin. 

Arrange appropriate costumes if desired, although this is not necessary 
to the success of the exercise. 

Each child may recite his part, or some one hidden from view may 
recite throughout, children making comic pantomimic gestures as words 


suggest. 


WEY p 


All (sing-song). 


Sing a song of Christmas 
All in jolly rhymes, 

Four-and-twenty joy-bells 

Just brimful of chimes. 
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When the chorus opens, 
Sing, both great and small, 
Merry, merry, merry, 
Merry Christmas, all ! 


Miss Muffet 


Little Miss Muffet, 

Asleep on a tuffet, 
She waited old Santa to see, 

As still as a spider, 

He stole up beside her, 
And chuckled away in great glee. 


Little Miss Muffet 
Awoke on her tuffet, 
In the big chimney-corner at dawn, 
She found a doll handy, 
And nuts, and such candy — 
But funny old Santa had gone ! 


Polly Phlox 


Miss Polly Phtox, she hung her socks, 
Upon some loose nails handy, 

And Santa — oh, from top to toe, 
He stuffed them full of candy. 

Poor Polly Phlox, she’s lost her socks, 
And can’t tell where to find them, 
For big and brown, they tumbled down, 

And took the nails behind them. 


Curly Locks 


Curly Locks, Curly Locks, as busy as can be, 
Making an apron for mother, you see, 

She threads her bright needle — I really believe 
She’d rather give one gift than two gifts receive. 


Cranberry Sauce 
One boy. 
Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross, 
’Tis there you can buy crimson cranberry sauce, 
So thick and so tempting, and such a sour-sweet, 
Without it, our Christmas feast isn’t complete. 


All. 


With flanks all so glossy, and manes all a-toss, 
As yellow as corn-silk, as soft as rich floss, 
Oh, speed-away, speed-away, swift little horse, 
To Banbury Cross after cranberry sauce. 


Little Sam Spinner 


Little Sam Spinner 
At his Christmas dinner, 

A big piece of mince-pie had he, 
His thumb went a ways in, 
And pulled out a raisin — 

As plump as a raisin could be. 








WHITE AND RED. 


Pale blood—pale face—poor health ; Scott’s 
Emulsion—red blood—rosy face—good health ; 
that’s the order of events. 

Our first lines give a condensed history of 
many cases, chiefly young girls at school. For 
some reason girls of that age are frequent suffer- 
ers from pale blood—a real blood starvation. 

Scott’s Emulsion, a clean, white medicine, 
makes rich, red blood and rosy faces. It is blood 
food. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
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NOTES #4 


—The Sultan bas issued a series of orders 
with the intention of limiting the freedom of 
Turkish women and preventing their educa- 
tion by foreigners. Christian teachers are 
forbidden to enter harems. Turkish children 
are forbidden to attend foreign schools. No 
Turkish woman is allowed to appear in public 
accompanied by a Christian woman. No 
Turkish woman is allowed to appear at any 
of the pleasure resorts after one hour before 
sunset. No Turkish woman is allowed to in- 
dulge in the “immoral practice” of rowing. 


—The School of Domestic Arts and Science in 
Chiéago, the new school of housewifery, has 
just opened its doors for the first time, and the 
public in general, and women in particular, 
will be much interested in the outcome of the 
experiment. Mrs. P. D. Armour donated all 
of the equipment for the school, and the 
women of Chicago, representing all of the 
women’s clubs in that city, have formed an 
organization to conduct the school. Any 
woman may become a member of the society 
by paying a fee of $1 to $5, which entitles her 
to attend a certain number of demonstrations, 
lectures, conferences, etc., and the school is 
most unique in the fact that it is purely a 
woman’s undertaking with no strong institu. 
tion or one generous patron behind it. The 
echool has an entire floor in one of the down 
town blocks, and is well-equipped, the kitchen 
being provided with gas and coal ranges, and 
everything in the way of utensils that could be 
asked for, while the sewing department has 
fifteen sewing machines. There will be three 
courses in practical cookery, a course for pro- 
fessional cooks, a nurse’s course, a waiter’s 
course, a children’s course. 





PARADISE FOR SPORTSMEN. 


To him who knows not where to go, there can 
be no better place suggested than the Pocono 
Mountains, lying in the northeastern part of 
Pennsylvania, along the beautiful Delaware 
River. Whether you go for health, or sport, 
you can hardly experience the latter without 
acquiring the former. The elevation of the 
mountains varies from 1,600 to 2,000 feet, and 
are one dense growth of pine and fir trees. 
Deer, bear, and other large game are plentiful, 
and though the region is visited by thousands 
of sportsmen every year, there seems to be 
no noticeable decrease in the attractions 
offered. The Pocono Mountain hotels, camps, 
and game preserves are readily accessible by 
the Lackawanna Railroad, the great trunk line 
between New York and the Great Lakes. 





EVER YOUNG AND EVER FAIR. 
(From the Davenport Democrat.) 


The preservation of female beauty and its 
enchantments by the use of harmless cos- 
metics, are duties the ladies owe to them- 
selves, and to those who value their personal 
charms as they appreciate their moral quali- 
ties. Unfortunately unprincipled parties too 
frequently take advantage of the natural 
desire to be ever young and ever fair, and 
palm upon the market deleterious acid and 
mineral poisons which impart a momentary 
lustre at the risk of future sallowness and 
ruined health. In the Oriental Cream, pre 
pared by Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, of New York 
City, the ladies have a harmless preparation 
for preserving the delicacy of the complexion 
and obliterating blemishes, which has become 
the favorite toilet article of the leading pro- 
fessional artists, who Owe so much of their 
popularity to their personalcharms. Scarcely 
a star dressing room in opera or theatre 
throughout the land is without the Oriental 
Cream. It stands to-day the most harmless 
and perfect beautifier known. 





GET THE BEST 


Brown's Famous Pictures 


ONE CENT BACH. 120 FOR $1.00 
Size 51-2 x8. 2000 Subjects 


Several hundred new subjects. Authors and Homes, Pemew 
Paintings, Famous Men and Women, Historical Pictures. 


BROWN’S MINIATURE PICTURES 
2 for ic. 500 Subjects 


Large Size Platinoprints and Carbonprints 3c. each 
WALL PICTURES, 109 x 25, 25c. each 


Send gc. in stamps ~~? sample pictures and our new 32-page Cata- 
logue illustrated with 20 beautiful pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 
4 TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 


3333FII33333393333933 3333333322323 233333332322> 


FISHER Agere. 
THACHER S’ 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, AGENCY 




















Rooms 317-319. 
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™ EDUCATORS?’ ("is “RELIABLE... 
116 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. bE X C 4 A N C gE 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


Wanted — Teachers for Public 
SYR and Private Schools, all kinds of 
positions. i 


Excellent salaries. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


NOT POSITION but direction is the foundation of modern theology. It is not how good you are to-day 

that counts, but whether you are better than you were a year ago. The same is true in 
business. Sometimes a firm famous the world over suddenly fails: it still occupies big stores, and keeps a multi- 
tude of clerks, but the business has ceased to grow, and like a tree affected by dry rot it falls as soon as pressure 
comes. This is especially true of the Teachers’ Agency business. If itis honestly and pony and energt tically 
conducted, it must grow. Every teacher p!aced is an advertisement, and every school board that learns to put 
c nfidence in itis a future cus'omer. But if it is liv- BUT mending and looking only to “Yr in as many pres- 
ing on its past reputation, if it is careless in rec -m- ent commissions as possible, is will begin to "ieee 
influence, —" year by year its business will shrink. Now we have some facts to present as to the School Bulle- 
tin Agency. In 1898 it was known to be the most successful agency in the Counts? eee filling more places 
than any other three agencies. We find that from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12 of each year we filled in 1899 twenty per cent 
more than in 1898, in 1900 twelve per cent more than in 1899, and in 1901 thirty-five per cent more i in 1900, and 
eighty-five pe cent more than in 1898, nearly doubling in four years our large business of 1898. If you want some 
evidence of this —-. and some details as to wah it has extended all over the country, DIRECTION 











write to us; that will be a first step in the right . 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. w. BARDEEN, " SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’? EHXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 
Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FiskK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Props. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., "Chicago. a5 King St., W est, Toronto. 414 Century B id’g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott Bria’ Z> ‘San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 











. Recommends college and norma} 
Pra r A en graduates, specialists, and other 
I teachers to or ge blic and 
private schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager : - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 





Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Rents and Sells School Property. 


8S! CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
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Christmas Stockings 


This exercise may be simply given by ten little boys and girls. Each 
carries an empty stocking of red, blue, brown, or black, of varying sizes 
from grandma’s long one to baby’s tiny one. On each stocking is fas- 
tened a large, white paper letter. The letters all together spell 


SANTA CLAUS. 


(All march in, singing and swinging stockings gaily, as if 
they were dancing. Pretty motions should interpret words.) 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


Mary S, CONRADE 
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1. While the snowflakes scat - ter, Downthe qui - et street, 
2. See them light - ly trip- ping, All on ti - ny toes, 
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Hark, therecomes a pat-ter As_ of 
Blue and black ones skip - ping Off with brown and rose. 


ti - ny feet. 
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What can be the mat - ter? “Ten” strike all the clocks, 
Fast the min - utes slip - ing “Elev - en” strike the clocks— 
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Tis the pit-pit - pat - ter Of the Christmas Socks. 
Hush, your trip-trip - trip - ping, Jol - ly Christmas Socks, 
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Each child recites (holding out stocking to show letter) 


S Dear Santa Claus, Tom wants a Sled, 
With shiny runners painted red. 


A_ This stocking, Sir, is wee, black Dinah’s, 
She wants an Apron, like Miss Nina’s. 


N_ A Noah’s ark for jolly Joe, 
He smashed his old one, long ago. 


T A Teaset and a small Tea-table, 
Please leave with me for merry Mabel. 


A Some Apples red, for little Nan, 
And stuff in Almonds — all you can. 


C Some twisted bars of crispy Candy, 
Some Cakes, and oh, some Cars — for Andy. 


LA Lady-doll all gowned in lace 
And little ribbons will suit Grace. 


A I’m grandma’s sock, hung up for Dora, 
She wants a cat — a real Angora. 


U_ A small, pale blue Umbrella, please, 
I want —all ruffles — for Louise. 


S I’m baby’s sock. He wonders ;— Can’t he 
Please find you in it, dear, old Santa? 


All (singing and dancing the stockings about). 


All. 


Christmas snowflakes sprinkle 
On old Santa’s brow, 

Reindeer bells tink-tinkle, 
Nearer — clearer now. 

How his eyes will twinkle — 
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“ Twelve,” strike all the clocks — 
Twinkle — twinkle — twinkle — 
When he sees those socks ! 


This exercise may be given with comic effect as follows: 

Place a large screen near front of stage. Over this hang the stockings 
of various shapes, sizes and colors — all as funny as possiile. Each is 
fastened to a long, stout cord, or pole, the other end of which is held by 
child, concealed from audience behind screen, A strong light should be . 
thrown across screen. 

Children sing opening stanzas behind screen, dancing stockings about, 
by pulling on their cords or poles. Then each in turn, recites in a high, 
squeaky, or deep voice, the rhymes of the acrostic. If desiravle, each 
child may be provided with high stool or chair, so that while reciting he 
may bob up, showing face over his stocking, dropping back at close. 

During last stanza of song, children may tinkle bells softly, and dance 
the stockings about. Sometime during the exercise have the stockings 
held still in a row so that the audience may see that they spell Santa 
Claus. Laugh lightly on last line. 





| 
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Telephone Recitation 


LAURA FROST ARMITAGE 


Santa Claus must have a telephone 
If he is “right up to date.” 
I wonder if I can talk to him; 
I’ll try it, at any rate. 
Hello! Please give me Santa Claus! 
He lives at the North Pole ! 
(Oh, won’t it be just jolly fun 
To talk with the dear old soul?) 


What’s that you say? ‘“ M/s. Santa Claus”? 
“ He has started off,” you say, 
“ His reindeer flying like the wind 
And coming fast this way”? 
Mrs. Santa Claus! Will you tell me, please, 
If he took a lot of toys? 
“He did”? Allright. That will be good news 
For all the girls and boys. 


And say! Were there any skates and sleds 
And hockeys and bats and balls? 
And were there any picture-books 
And dishes, games and dolls? 
“A lot’? That’s good. And did you see 
A bicycle or a gun? 
“A dozen or more”? Ohmy! Oh my! 
“ And foot balls, too”? What fun! 


What’s that you say? “ He’s back again 
To take another load 

And then he’ll surely start right off, 
He’ll soon be on the road’’? 

How soon will he to our town come? 
Will you answer quickly, pray ? 

“In about two minutes”? Well, then, good-by |! 

Why, he’ll be here right away. 
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NOTES. 


— A recent issue of the Manila Times contains 
an account of the opening of the Normal 
schoolin that city. It says that up to date 420 
teachers had been enrolled from twenty-five 
different provinces and islands, and 126jappli- 
cants were waiting to be enrolled. As all of 
these were native Filipinos the figures indicate 
encouraging interest in education. All ac- 
counts agree that the natives are responding 
with alacrity'to the efforts of the United States 
to educate them. 





NATURE STUDY FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 

At this time of the year the cricket is an 
interesting little creature to study, and ithas a 
delightful story to tell of itself. It ean be 
made very happy in captivity and will afford 
much pleasure if given close observations. 
Children find. much instruction and amuse- 
ment by having cages in the schoolrooms and 
the homes. 

It is interesting to Know that the male 
makes music for the pleasure of the female. 
Like other artists for whom we pay good 
money to hear, each mle thinks his own 
music best and cannot bear rivalry with good 
grace. Quarrels are not uncommon among 
them —just as we have heard is sometimes the 
case with church choirs. It is well for the 
children to determine by observation whether 
the cricket is a singer or a fiddler. It also in- 
terests them to locate the ears which are on 
the legs. There are many other observations 
worthy of note which space forbids to men- 
tion. If the reader is interested in children, 
schools, or teachers, he can do them a service 
by asking the Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., for a Junior Natural. 
ist monthly lesson that will put children at 
work in this line. It is furnished free to a}) 
schools and teachers in the State of New York 
being provided for by an appropriation for 
University Extension of Agricultural Knowl- 
edge.— Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





YOUR “MAGAZINE MONEY,” 

The magazine SUCCESS is doing a great work, 
not only in bringing inspiration and good 
cheer, together with many suggestions for 
rising in the world, into the homes of its sub. 
scribers, but also in providing them at ex. 
traordinarily low prices, with the best maga. 
zines’ of the day. The “Success Clubbing 
Offers” became a householi word last year 
and will again this fall and winter, and by 
them thousands and thousands of American 
families who have hitherto been unable to 
purchase more than one or two high-class 
magazines for the family education, have 
been, and now are, through these offers, able 
to subscribe to three or four magazines at the 
price of one—and not magazincs of the lower 
order, but such well-known publications as 
The Review of Reviews, Current Literature, The 
North American Review, The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’ s 
Popular Monthly, The New England Magazine, 
Teslie’s Weekly, The Household, The Designer, 
Good Housekeeping, etc. These offers are not 
made in a haphazard way, but upon a scientific 
basis. By large guarantees of subscriptions 
SuccEss has been able to obtain extremely 
low prices on the different magazines in the 
SuccEss C.ubbing Offers, and these low prices 
are justified by the fact that SUCCEss assumes 
all the burden of advertising and circularizing, 
so that the different magazines are relieved 
from the usual large expense incident to this 
department of their business. At the same 
time, nearly all the saving in the prices ob- 
tained by SUCCEss is given to the publications 
in these combination offers and the result of 
the whole is a decided economical advantage 
in which the publications share. 

We cordially recommend our readers to take 
advantage of these great SuCCEss Clubbing 
Offers (advertised elsewhere in this issue) 
while the opportunity remains open. It en- 
ables them to make the most of their “ maga. 
zine money.” 


During December Read to Your Pupils 


Stories of the Bible 


The People of the Chosen Land 


By My es EnpIcort. 






















































Vols. I., II., and III. With illustrations from Doré and other 
eminent artists. 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


“Stories of the Bible” seems to me to be excep- 
tionally well written for school purposes—and they 
are handsome. 

H. T. Battey, Supt. of Drawing, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 
The best way is to study carefully the questions Why take a month 


and answers used in previous examinations. Fyoy fan get The wanna uaeent 


For35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- : 
ing the questions atid answers of the Teachers’ | ©Y°TY. week for the same price? Illustrated, 


ow to Pass |, Current Topics 


grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 


any 50 cent paper, 75cts.; with any dollar edu- 
Nn Xaminad 7/0n cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
# [ schools. 
Uniform Examinations in New York State for the 
t two years, from August '98 to August '99, and Ever y Week 


rom Aug. ‘99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 
for the price of one. The auswers aud construc- Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
tions in Drawing are also given. forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 


A Ne B k World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
V V e 


1900-1901 |Seat Work. 


az-We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers from Aug The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 





1 to the esent time, making the 

STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com JUST PUBLISHED. 

plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25cts, each. By Evizaseta Merrick Kyrpp, B. 6. 
For $2.00 we send a book containing all ques- 50 Lan Sheets. All different. 


tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 50 Arithmetic Sheets. “ 7 


Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 50 Geography Sheets.“ “ 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. “ 


“e “ 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from Bize of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, Spasteated, 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What with full directions Soe, - — q set, an 
uestions to ask, What answers to requi re. adapted to all grades o ool work. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being | Price, 25cents per set of 50 sheets.—6 Sets, $1.00. 


Keep pupils busy and they will give 
DRA WING |" Special Offer. 
provided with mode:s which can be prepared by To introduce this work we will send, 


he teacher and pupils from directions given in : 
the book : Teachers are also enabled to pass an to one teacher in each school only, the 


oe ion in Drawing by studying this book. | five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
The book ‘s substantially bound and contains 180 | receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 
diagrams #nd illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- One From Many. 


Par-w ~We have just added a chapter on col Work Series are just what teachers want. 
eha ” The or 
oltec tock, with questions at the bot- Bann coe U0 oom 108 Of a kind. The series are just 
tem ofeach page. for the use of teachers | excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
preparing for examinations. Price ofthe them in Iowa. Pam. O. A. OCoLLins 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. Stuart, Iowa. 


For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y, 


The Westland Teachers’ League “NSS” 


Locates teachers in North Dakota and Montana. Perpetual Membership. 











Actiwe but Conserwatiwe Managerment,. 





W. G. CROCKER, Editor Westland Educator, Manager 
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Christmas Trees 
(Arr: “ Christmas.”’) 


When skies are frosty, fine, and fair, 
And all the world’s asleep, 

Come to the fragrant forest, where, 
The trees their Christmas keep — 
Their merry Christmas keep. 


Oh, list! The chorus, clear and low, 
From Christmas Trees, so tall, 
And oaks, all crowned with mistletoe — 
A merry Christmas, all ! 
A merry Christmas, all ! 
All. 
We’re the Christmas Trees. 
First. 


I’m a Balsam on my way to the United States. 
Second, 


The United States isn’t the only place where Christmas is a 
jolly time. I’m a Spruce and I’m going to Norway. Cold? 
Well, yes; but I’ll have a warm welcome. Why, the little 
maids of Norway have been busy for months, making baskets 
and boxes and chains and flags, and gilding apples and wal- 
nuts to hang on my green boughs. I wish you could see the 
poles, Christmas Eve, with great golden sheaves of wheat 
fastened on them, waiting for the birds to come and have a 
Christmas feast. 


Third. 


I’m bound for sunny Italy. I’m going to make a handle 
for Mother Goose’s broomstick. Santa Claus isn’t known 
in Italy, but the dear, little old lady—Mother Goose—rides 
her broomstick from door to door on Christmas Eve, and 
leaves gifts for the little ones. 


Fourth. 


The little children I’m going to see down in Denmark 
don’t know Santa Claus, either. They have a Brownie —a 
little, old man who lives underground. 

They eat their feast on Christmas Eve — first, a dish of 
rice, then roast goose and apple fritters. They think, too, 
that at midnight on Christmas Eve, all the cows and the oxen 
bow low in their stalls in worship of the tiny Christ-Child. 


Fifth. 


Let me speak, next, please, for I must hurry along. 
Down in little, old Holland, there’s a yellow-haired girl 
waiting for something I’m going to make for her (holding 
out wooden shoes). A pair of the nicest wooden shoes you 
ever saw. And I really must go at once, for she wants them 


in time to set out for old Saint Nicholas to fill with presents 
for her. 


Sixth (holding out twigs). 
I'm sending a bundle of my twigs down to Germany. 
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There, just before Christmas a queer-looking person goes 
from door to door, and asks, “ Have the children of this 
house been good, and said their prayers?” 

If the good mother smiles, and says, “Yes,” my twigs will 
not be needed. But if “No” is the sad answer, then one 
will be left for the naughty child. Strange, but there isn’t 
much call for my twigs at Christmas time. Nearly all the 
children are good then. I wonder why. 


Seventh. 


How can they help it, when all over the world everyone 
is trying to give them a merry Christmas? I’m nothing but 
a dark, old Fir tree, but if you want the happiest Christmas 
you ever knew just come with me down to Germany. 

I will be set up in the best room of the house. [ will be 
laden with gifts for the children, sent from the holy Christ- 
Child. Then all my little colored candles will be lighted, 
and some of my twigs set afire that their spicy perfume may 
fill the room. The curtains will be left up at the windows 
so that I may throw my lights far out into the darkness and 
bring all passers-by a bit of Christmas cheer. And the chil- 
dren of the house! As soon as I am all ready the doors 
will be thrown wide open, and in they will all come, bright- 
eyed and breathless, and just bubbling over with Christmas 
joy. While the air is sweet with fragrance, they will all 
gather about me and sing, “ Holy Night.” 


(“ Holy Night” is found in all Hymnats ; to be sung very 
softly and reverently, clustering in pretty attitudes about the 
Christmas Trees in center of stage.) 


Holy Night 


“Silent night ! 
Holy night ! 
All is calm, all is bright ! 
Round yon Virgin Mother and Child, 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 


* Silent night ! 
Holy night ! 
Shepherds quake at the sight, 
Glories stream from heaven afar, 
Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia, 
Christ, the Saviour, is born, 
Christ, the Saviour, is born. 


“ Silent night ! 
Holy night ! 
Son of God, love’s pure light, 
Radiant beams Thy holy face, 
With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth.” 
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A Brain 





endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


i I ITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
cnepeienal ny Bs "hecey more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 

The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 

Beware of Substitutes. 
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Preservative. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 














GU ows <j “a Sys VS 


A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


56 W. 25th Street, 


Prepared only KR 
by . New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $2.00. 
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NOTES. 


—tThe effective life of a schoolmaster is 
gradually becoming shorter, but we thcught 
that even a woman was safe from being 
deemed old at thirty-two. “ None are accept- 
able as teachers but young girls of brilliant 
parts who are well up in the latest fads of 
education. We had to refuse quite a score of 
lady applicants of splendid abilities and testi- 
monials. And why? Too old at thirty-two! 
The person appointed is just twenty-two.” 
This is an extract from a letter from the clerk 
to the governors of a Welsh intermediate 
school. We do not wonder that the Welsh 
paper in which it was published asks if sense 
and experience have ceased to be necessary 
qualifications for teachers of the present day. 

— From an English Exchange. 


—Commercial education of the thorough 
sort has been neglected in England, and Eng- 
lish educators are investigating the work in 
this direction that is being done by a number 
of American universities, such as Pennsy]l. 
vania, Chicago, California, etc. The desire is 
to add courses in higher commercial instruc- 
tion (not mere “ business” courses) to some of 
the best English schools. Tne London Times 
points out that here again America is profiting 
from the liberality of its patrons of education. 
In England people who are “in trade” are 
looked down on, while in America there is 
no'odium attached to business. The result is 
that in America there is every inducement for 
men of brains to go into business, while in 
England this has not been so. 


SouTH AFRICA.— The report of the British 
South Africa Company on the administration 
of Rhodesia in the years 1898-19(0 has just come 
to hand. In so vast an area, subjected for so 
short a time to the influences of civilization, 
no great educational development can be 
looked for, but the directorate, we learn, by 
passing the Act known as the Education Ordi- 
nance of 1889, has finally taken in hand the 
task of the State orgunization of education 
throughout Rhodesia. The main provisions of 
the Education Ordinance are as follows: (1) 
Very substantial inducements are offered to 
the managers of schools for white children to 
bring their schools under its provisions; such 
as advances of money for btilding purposes, 
yearly grants amounting to half the total sum 
expended on salaries, and supplementary 
grants for school requisites. (2) Certain con- 
ditions limiting these advantages are imposed. 
These are light, most important among them 
being the acceptance of a system of govern- 
ment inspection and the adoption of an unde- 
nominational, or what might perhaps be more 
accurately called an omni-denominational, pro- 
gram of work. That istosay, inthe Rhodesian 
government-aided schools, the system of re- 
ligious teaching well-known on the Continent, 
though hitherto unacceptable in England, has 
been put into force — the systems under which 
ministers of any denomination may, during 
certain periods set apart fo: the purpose, give 
religious instruction to the children of their 
denomination. 

An inspector speaks in high terms of the 
educational work carried on by the mission- 
aries of the Dutch Reformed Church at Mor- 
genstern, in the neighborhood of Zimbabye. 
He gives the following account of the native 
as a scholar: “It has been observed that the 
native children are apt pupils, and remarka- 
bly quick when they are young, but that, after 
passing a given stage, they appear to lose 
their aptitude. The greatest difficulty the 
missionaries have to contend with is the fact 
that, unlike the Zulus or the Basutos, the 
parents of Makalaka children have no sort of 
control over them, and it rests entirely with 
the children to say whether or not they will 
attend the school. This being the case, it is 
surprising that the attendance is so good as it 
is. Attempts have been made to teach the 
pupils a trade, but up to the present, with in 
different success, owing to the fact that they 
invariably expect to receive payment for what 
they look upon as their ‘ work,’ however rudi- 
mentary it may be.”—London Jour. of Education, 





$2 5O in Prizes. 


For Teachers Only. 


Our offer last Fall of four prizes for the best four essays by teachers, on the 
‘«¢ Educational Value of Card Games,” as exemplified by the Educational Games we 
publish, awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed such keen 
appreciation of the results possible to obtain by playing our Games, both in the 
home and the school, that we have decided to announce at once, another teachers’ 
competition. We offer prizes for the best description of beneficial results secured by 
actual use of our Educational Card Games, either in the school or among the homes 
of pupils, as follows: First prize, $100; Second prize, $50; Third prize, $30; 
Fourth prize, $20; and five prizes of $10 each, 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be mailed 
not later than December 31st, 1901, to THe Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 
No essays postmarked later than December 31st, will be considered. Each essay 
must be marked plainly with the number of words it contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection with 
their school work, or to secure them for the use of scholars in their homes, can get 
them af a special introductory price, in lots of one dozen, or more, assorted, if they 
will write, giving us particulars. 

Pamphlet, containing prize essays, and those given “ Special Mention,” in last 
year’s contest, sent free upon request. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we will be 
glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as to what games will be most 
in their school work. 


useful We hope to shortly add a series of U.S. History 


games, and a game of Astronomy. We have just issued a Shakespeare game and a 


game of Mythology. 


The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Successors to the Fireside Game Company. 
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Will be a Success if You Use Our Requisites 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


Fin De Siecle Christmas Exercises. Original 
Songs, Recitations, Dialogues, and other features. 
Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. Incomparably the 


F YOUR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 









best book of Christmas exercises published. 15 cts. 
A Surprised Grumbler. A new Christmas 
Operetta Brilliant music and sparkling words. Full 
of life. Onginal, jolly and clever. 15 cents. 
Christmas Star March and Drill. Superbly 
brilliant. For 16 or 24 girls. Easy to give, pict- 
uresque in effect. Sure to delight. 15 cents. 
Sunflower March. For 16 bape ) 
Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. 
Spear Drill. For 16 girls. j 


While not intended speciall 
Eac 


Similar to above. : 
for Christmas, they are perfectly appropriate. 
15 cents. 


How to Celebrate Christmas, etc., contains 
a complete program for the Christmas Entertain- 
ment, etc. 25 cents. 

Send for list of other entertainments and Christ- 
mas music. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Artistic Calendars, 7c. 
Samples of all kinds, 25c, worth double. 











Large and Handsome, ro for sc. Finer cards 1 
and 5 cents evch. Elegant Booklets, 4. 5 and’ 10¢. 
Our goods are the finest and Catalogue free. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO, 


CHRISTMAS BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Charming Pictures, 24 x 36 inches. 
Santa Claus. 
Preparing for Santa. 
Visions of Santa. 
Going down the Chimney. 
Santa’s Farewell. 
Christmas Morning. 
Writing to Santa 
Christmas Bells and Holly. 
Helping Santa. 
Santa and Reindeer. 
Santa on a Bicycle. 
Santa Dancing with Children. 
Christmas Tree. 
Telephoning to Santa. 
Christmas Stocking. 
Holly Border 
Santa Claus Border. 


Appropriate Mettoes, 12 x 36 inches. 
** Peace on Earth.”” “* Merry Christmas.” 
= Good Will Toward Men.” “‘ A Happy New 
Year.” 
All of above, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of stencils, 





»2, 3 
cheapest ever offered. 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


STORIEs OF THE BIBLE. Vols. I., II., III. By 
Myles Endicott. 


No matter how much the story world is 
flooded with modern tales or early legend the 
Bible stories “ hold their own.” And it is just 
coming to be appreciated how much of liter- 
ary excellence the Bible contains aside from 
its sacredness as holy writ. Children love 
stories; why should they not absorb the best 
qualities of literature, and a reverence for 
heroic faith while they learn of ancient history 
in story form? They love pictures, and the 
stories of the Bible are vivified and impressed 
upcn the memory by illustration, fully as 
much, if not more, than in other stories. For 
these reasons these three volumes have been 
prepared for children’s use in home, school or 
Sunday school. The stories have been care- 
fally selected for the use of children and 
young people. The original phraseology has 
been mostly retained and only eliminated and 
adapted as a critical judgment has deemed 
pest. The full page illustrations have been 
carefully prepared and only those who have 
undertaken the task can appreciate the diffi- 
culty of securing pictures that portray cor- 
rectly the times, and the customs of the coun- 
tries where these story-scenes actually took 
place. A prominent feature of these books is 
the introduction of quotations of appropriate 
poetry; among these are “The Recessional,” 
and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


THE JUNIOR Cup. By Allen French. Illus- 
trations by Bernard J. Rosenmeyer. 246 pages. 
Price, $1.20. 


The words “winning the cup” will never 
lose their power to thrill boys, ambitious to 
carry off athletic honors. This atory,so popu- 
lar as a serial in St. Nicholas, has been wisely 
put in book form for the boys who will some- 
how find a place for it in their beginnings of a 
library. The scene is laid in summer camp 
and boarJing school and the “cup” was the 
reward for him who did the best all-around 
work in athletic games. The book is full of 
the out-door life, the contests, the camp-fires, 
talks, and the taste of real adventure that boys 
love; and, later, in the boarding school the 
gymnastic training and baseball practice will 
appeal to every young aspirant for athletic 
skill. But, best of all, the story is wholesome 
and the true manliness which all boys love 
and honor in their hearts comes to the front 
amid all temptations and wins intheend. It 
is hard to conceive how there could be a more 
appropriate holiday gift for boys than this. 
The illustrations are superior and vivid in 
‘heir portrayal of the scenes of the story. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE OLD NORTHWEST. 
(Eclectic Schvol Readings.) By James Bald- 
win. Price, 60cents. 


A history of the discovery of the Old North- 
west, and its settlement by the French, told 
in a most interesting way, and adapted to 
young readers. There has been no attempt to 
write a complete history, but the matter has 
been selected to give the narrative a continu- 
ous unfolding. In addition to the numerous 
illustrations. are small sketch maps showing 
the routes of explorations. Teachers of history 
must find the book a delightful accompani- 
ment as supplementary reading. 
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Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., BOSTON. 


Translated from 
By Caroline F. 


THE STORY OF A CHILD. 
the French of Pierre Loti. 
Smith. 


After reading the remarkable preface to this 
book by Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, one 
can only quote his words: ‘“ Certain phases of 
the study of child life have a high worth with- 
out giving definite scientific results. Pecul- 
iarly significant among these is the study of 
the autobiographies of childhood. . . . Itis 
peculiarly necessary that teachers harassed 
with the routine of their work, and parents 
distracted with the multitude of details of 
daily existence, should have windows opened 
into the child world through which they may 
look across the green meadows and into the 
sunlit gardens of childhood. There is 
scarcely a fact in Pierre Loti’s ‘Story of a 
Child.’ It tells not what the child did or what 
was done to kim, but what he felt, thought, 
dreamed. . . Let us read the revelation of 
this book, not primarily to condemn or praise, 
or even to estimate and define, but to appre- 
ciate.” 


i 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & UCO., NEW YORK. 


BEOWULF. Harden 


Church. 


A Poem by Samuel 


The old minstrel tale, ‘‘ Beowulf,” has come 
to us in this work by Mr. Church, as a new 
poem. Tae author disclaims all intention to 
translate or paraphrase the original narrative, 
but affirms, instead, that “the structure, lan- 
guage, style, description, elaboration, inter- 
pretation and development of the story are 
new.” The early history lacked the element 
of womanhood; Mr. Church has introduced 
woman, love, religion, and domestic life into 
his poem. Tne f.llowing are the contents: 
The Sea Waif, The Flaming Sword, Grendel, 
The Swamp-Hag, The Fire-Dragon. There are 
eleven full-page illustrations by Albert Grantly 
Reinhart, so alive with dramatic interest that 
one feels transported to the pre-historic days 
when fabled fire-dragons, and ogre-monsters 
were fearfully intermixed in tales of human 
life and struggle. The make-up of the book is 
in the highest perfection of the publisher’s art. 
Itis a feast to the eye and touch to turn the 
leaves. To one who can appreciate its genius 
and elegance, such a book would be a rich holi- 
day gift; —to any other, a sacrilege. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


THE GUILFORD SPELLER. 
and Aaron Lovell. 


By A. B. Guilford 


The marked feature of this speller is diction- 
ary work. Tne author believes that the 
majority of people learn to spell by consulting 
the dictionary after they leave school and why 
not teach them to do it intelligently while 
they arein school. But an examination of the 
book reveals less dictionary work than pho- 
netic drill, dictation, prefixes, suffixes, etc. 
The author’s treatment of homonyms will 
elicit much just criticism. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


STRANGE PEOPLE. By Frederick Starr. Price, 
40 cents. 


It is a notable feature in the new education 
that effort is made to introduce the children to 
other nations of the earth and to broaden their 
knowledge of the peoples of other countries. 
The children respond wonderfully and never 
tire of hearing how the other half of the world 
live and what they are doing. The author of 
“Strange Peoples” talks in a familiar style 
and goes directly to his descriptions without 
any attempt at fine writing or to portray the 
marvellous. The iilus‘rations are plain, vivid 
scenes of foreign life and brighten the text 
like light thrown on pictures. Tne vocabulary 
places this book in the middle and higher 
grammar grades, but the facts and stories in it 
can be adapted to primary grades by any 
teacher who possesses the necessary ingenuity 
and imagination. 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


HOLIDAY Sones. By Emilie Poulsson. 
trated by L.J. Bridgman. Price, $2.00. 


The primary teacher who owns thia book 
will feel equipped for all holiday occasions. 
It is full of enjoyment and sugg:stion for holi- 
days, for everyday use, and for special occa- 
sions. The songs are mostly simple, and not 
too long. There are one hundred and three 
songs — only three of these are to be found in 
previously published collections. In a gener. 
ous preface, and in the comrade style that 
teachers appreciate, Miss Poulsson tells all 
about the book and her plans for its use. For 
instance, inthe game of “The Orchard,” (to 
accompany that song), she tells, in detail, just 
what the children are to do with every verse. 
A great proportion of the words of the songs 
are written by Miss Poulsson herself, which is 
a guarantee for their suitability and adaptation 
to children. The book is wonderfully iilus- 
trated. Every page is a picture of child life 
and activity. There is material enough in these 
pictures for any grown-up to study un- 
weariedly, and one hopes that somehow the 
children will find their way to them, also. It 
has been many a day since such a fresh song 
collection and charming illustrations have 
come to the kindergarten, the home and the 
primary school. 


lllus- 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


WARD'S 
FORMS. 


LETTER WRITING AND BUSINESS 


While the discussion for and against vertical 
writing goes on, these publishers retain suffi- 
cient faith in its virtue and permanence to 
issue four pamphlet books of Business Forms 
in vertical script. No. 1, Letters and Bills. 
2. Letters, R-ceipts and Accounts.. 8. Notes, 
Drafts, and Letters. 4. Business Correspond- 
ence. Detailed directions and suggestions as 
to the use of these books are given in the 
preface. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE LONESOMEST DOLL. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. 


This story is a rich bequest to the children 
and the author is to be congratulated on the 
choice of a fresh plot in storydom —if sucha 
dear little story-plan can be called a plot. 
The 'onesomest do]l belonged to a child queen 
and was laid away in her jewels and fine 
clothes, with no one to play with her— and of 
course she was very lonesome. Tne port-r’s 
child, who knew only wooden dolls, found her 
way to the treasure-room of the queen, and 
there saw the magnificent doll, lying in lonely 
State. While there the c hild-queen comes, and 
they become fast friends. Exciting scenes 
follow in which the li.tle jewelled doll, lone- 
some no longer, saves the life ot the queen. 
The story is healthy, and the longing ot the 
little orphan queen for a mother’s kiss is a 
touch of nature that will appeal to every 
reader, old or young. No holiday gift for a 
little girl could be better than this. The book 
must become a little classic. It is attractively 
bound and illustrated. 





Impaired Digestion 


May not be all that is meant by dyspep- 
sia now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, sourness of the Stomach, 
and disagreeable belching may not be 
very bad now, but they will be if the 
stomach is suffered to grow weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease 
that the tendency to it should be given 
early attention. This is completely over- 
come by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which strengthens the whole digestive 
system. 
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NOTES «2 


—The school children of Kansas City, Kan., 
asked the Board ot Education for a holiday to 
attend the carnival parade at Kansas City, 
Mo., and were refused. The high school 
pupils arranged for ajl to play truant, and 
two-thirds of the youngsters left school in a 
body and went to the show. They had no 
fear that so many of them would be disci-. 
plined. The probabilities are that they were 
mistaken, 


—The school teachers of Washington are to 
see how it feels to be “ marked,” for a new 
system is to be tried under which the different 
teachers will be listed according to merit dis- 
played in their work. The supervising prin- 
cipals will make out monthly efficiency re- 
ports, rating the teachers under them as 
“excellent,” “good,” “fair,” or ‘“‘poor.” In 
making promotions the board will select the 
candidates having the highest ratings: and 
where the ratings are equal the teacher long- 
est in service will be favored. 


— Many of the selections in “Smiles” and 
“Winks” were written by the author, Alice 
Lewis Richards, Cuyahoga Falls, O., especially 
for her own children to recite. 

Teachers in the primary and intermediate 
grades of school will find these books to be the 
most useful of any children’s speakers pub- 
lished. The contents are bright, catchy, child- 
like, humorous, original, inspiring. 

“Smiles” and “ Winks” both contain many 
recitations appropriate for either a girl or boy 
to recite, and should always be found side by 
side. 

They are handsomely bound in cloth 7x5 
inches, nearly 160 pages, contain sixty-six 
poems each. Price, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
Address the author. 


—Once a year or so the world gets some 
tidings from that little colony of white settlers 
on Pitcairn Island, in the South Pacific (lat. 
25° S., long. 130° W.) A prosaic report from the 
British colonial office, recently issued, is en- 
livened by some singular news from that 
remote quarter. The case is nothing more 
nor less than this: Pitcairn Island is a veri- 
table Eden, but it has too many Eves. The 
women predominate; men are at a premium, 
and His Majesty is petitioned to ship thither a 
consignment of marriageable males, together 
with a small sailing vessel with which the 
colonists may keep up communication with 
neighboring islands. 

The community is self-supporting, the gov- 
ernment being a sort of paternal one, under 
President McCoy. The island has an area of 
only a little more than a square mile; but 
there is fresh water on it and the soil is fairly 
fertile, so that a good living is easily had. 
The inhabitants live in a sort of communal 
state; they work from five in the morning to 
two in the afternoon, and then give the rest of 
the day to religious exercises, study, and 
recreation. Disease is very rare, and the col. 
ony is troubled very little with the crime 
question. 

It was in 1790 that a party of mutineers from 
the British ship Bounty settled on this little 
islet. The ringleaders were finally captured 
and executed, but the remnant flourished and 
developed into a remarkably moral and thrifty 
community. They tried to run as an inde- 
pendent government, but were not strong 
enough to protect themselves against en- 
croachments, and finally sought shelter under 
the British flag. 


Thanks for the beautiful edition of “ Stories 
of Ohio.” I asked a bright teacher in a fifth 
year grade to read it through. She agrees 
with me that it is an excellent book for a sup- 
plementary reader. 

MARTIN R. ANDREWS, 
Prof. of History, Marietta College, and Editor of 


ROR THE HOLIDAYS 


A New Set of Blackboard Stencils 


Specially drawn by one of the best known drawing teachers of the 
United States. Large Size, 25 x 36 


SUBJECTS 





A Merry Christmas Happy New Year 

Fireplace and Stocking Hanging Day before Thanksgiving 
Old Fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing _ Pride goes before a fall 

Santa Claus and Reindeer Turkeys, group 

Santa Claus with arms full of toys Vegetables, fruit, etc., group 
The set of 10 is enough for the three holidays and may be used for several years. 


Sold only in sets. 


$1.00 postpaid 


EXTRA DESIGNS | Size, 24 x 36 





Watching for Santa Claus, 20 cents Santa Claus Going Down Chimney, 20 cents 
New Year Welcome (Angels), 20 cents Large Design of Santa Claus, 15 cents 

The word ** WELCOME” in Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, ro cents 
Large ‘‘ Welcome,” 25 cents Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents 


Small Size, 18 x 24. Price, 10 cents, 6 for 50 cents 


*‘ Christmas Chimes”” Reindeer Pine Cone Design Merry Christmas in a Wreath of Holly 
Christmas Tree ** Happy New Year to You All” 
Peace on Earth, surrounded by Mistletoe and Laurel 








BORDERS 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


Holly Leaves and Berries Oak Leaves and Acorns 
Ivy Leaf Pattern Olive Branch Pattern 
The word “* Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, ro cents = Large ‘*‘ Welcome,”’ 25 cents 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. Price, 20 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 
gifts you can make made especially for 
will be a set of the the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 
spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 

The set consists of six spoons, A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. 





| Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons | 

















For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 

A. J. Smrrn, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


: 
A Pleasing Christmas Gift. | 
| 
i 


In ordering: Remit by express 
or post office money order to Complete set in satin- $ OO 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, lined box, post paid bl 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. to any address for aie 
i 





The Ohio Teacher, Marietta, Ohio. 
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Famous Doctor Urges 
Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Dr. Williams, a prominent orificial surgeon 
says: “It is the duty of every surgeon to avoid 
an operation it possible to cure in any other 
way, and after many trials with the Pyramid 
Pile Cure I unhesitatingly recommend it in 
preference to an operation. For sale by all 
druggists. Little book, “Piles, Causes, and 
Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., Mar- 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Birdies sc" 
LLOTES “sxc. 

A real gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home, 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 











THE HELPERS 3: Each, 25¢. 
Toany one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every HELP a teacher needs. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














McGRATH’S 
Practical Arithmetic 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Price, 30 cents, postpaid 


There is a combination of useful information, 
geographical and historical facts, intelligent 
business transactions that makes it a book of 
the age; one that teachers heartily welcome. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
5° Bromfield St., Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


New York 














— Herbert H. Gilchrist, the son of Anne 
Gilchrist, friend of George Eliot, Tennyson, 
and the Rossettis, who first made Walt Whit- 
man known in England, contributes to Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for November some recollec- 
tions never before published of his personal 
intercourse with the Pre-Raphaelite poet and 
painter. Such records are of inestimable 
value in the annals of English letters. 


—A monument has just been unveiled on 
the battlefield of Gettysburg to commemorate 
the heroism of Jennie Wade and her mother 
for their services to the dead and wounded of 
the Union armies during the battle of Gettys- 
burg. On the second day of the battle, Miss 
Wade, with her mother, started to cook food 
for the almost exhausted soldiers, and while 
at work was struck in the head by a minie ball 
and instantly killed. The monument was 
erected as a result of the efforts of the Iowa 
members of the Women’s Yelief Corps. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just ready a long 
list of the books they announced for fall publi- 
cation. In history and biography they have 
“The Mohawk Valley, its Legends and its 
History,” by W. Max Reid; “ Historic Towns 
of the Western States,” edited by Lyman P. 
Powell, with an introduction by Prof. R. G. 
Thwaites; “ History of the Scotch-Irish fami 
lies of America,” by Charles A. Hanna, in two 
volumes; ‘‘Medizval Rome: 1073-1535,” by 
William Miller,in the Story of the Nations 
Series; ‘‘Henry V., the Typical Medizval 
Hero,” by Charles L. Kingsford; and “ Edward 
Plantagenet, the English Justinian,” by 
Edward Jenks, in the Heroes of the Nations 
Series; and “Israel Putnam, Pioneer, Ranger, 
Major-General,” by William Farrand Living- 
ston, just added to the American Men of 
Energy Series. The fifth volume is in prepar 
ation of the “ Writings of James Monroe,” and 
the second volume of the “‘ Writings of James 
Madison.” 


—In Norway school teachers must be gradu- 
ates of state normal schools, of which there 
are ten in the kingdom; they must pass exam- 
inations and serve a probation of three months 
before they are definitely engaged, but when 
they have once received an appointment they 
are settled for life and sure of a pension at the 
end of a long term of faithful service. The 
same rule applies to all civil service em- 
ployes, for the school system is a part of the 
government. There is no such thing as rota- 
tion in office. Promotion is expected by all 
who deserve it. A worthy and efficient 
teacher, having begun in youth at the lowest 
grade, expects advancement to the highest, 
according to the judgment of the school board 
and supervisors. School teaching is a career, 
just as a government clerkship is a career. 
People enter both professions with the expect- 
ation of making them their life work, although 
from our point of view they offer very little 
inducement. 

The average salary of the school teacher in 
Norway isonly about $220a year, the men re- 
ceiving a little above the avérage and the 
women a little less. The highest salaries are 
paid in the city of Christiania—4,200 kroner for 
men and for women1,550 kroner. A kroner is 
twenty-eight cents in our money. Head mas- 
ters to the number of 1,992, like parsons, are 
furnished with houses to live in and little 
tracts of land, three or four acres, where they 
can raise vegetables for their families and 
keep cows; and 910 of them add a little to their 
incomes by serving as parish clerks. When 
they become too old to teach they receive 
pensions of from 200 to 800 kroner a year, and 
when they die their widows are remembered 
by the government to the extent of from 100 to 


Enthusiastic Converts. 


There are Thousands of Them Who 
Believe as This Woman Does. 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, is a 
most enthusiastic convert to the virtues of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets as a cure for ob- 
stinate stomach trouble. She says: “I had 
poor digestion nearly all my life. It now 
_ 
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seems to me that for years I never knew what 
it was to be hungry, to have a good, natural 
appetite. 

“T was troubled with gas in stomach, causing 
pressure on the heart, with palpitation and 
short breath. Nearly everything I ate soured 
on my stomach. Scmetimes I had cramps in 
the stomach which almost resembled spasms, 

“Doctors told me I had catarrh of the stom- 
ach, but their medicines would not reach it 
and I would still be a sufferer had I not, in 
sheer desperation, decided to try Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“TI knew they were an advertised remedy 
and I didn’t believe anything I read about 
them, as I had no confidence in advertised 
remedies; but my sister living in Pittsburg 
wrote me last spring, telling me how Stuart’s 
Tablets had cured her little daughters of in. 
digestion and loss of flesh and appetite, and I 
hesitated no longer. 

“T bought a fifty cent box at my drug store 
and took two of the large tablets after each 
meal and found them delightful to take, being 
as pleasant to the taste as caramel candy. 
Whenever during the day or night I felt any 
pain or uneasiness in the stomach or about 
the heart, I took one of the small tablets, and 
in three weeks it seemed to me as if I had 
never known what stomach trouble was. 

“TI keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the 
house and every member of our family uses 
them occasionally after a hearty meal or when 
any of us have a pain or ache in the digestive 
organs.” 

Mr, E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: “I 
doctored five years for dyspepsia, but in two 
months I got more benefit from Stua:t’s Dys. 
pepsia Tablets than in five years of the doc- 
tor’s treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest as 
well as the simplest and most convenient 
remedy for any form of indigestion, catarrh of 
stomach, biliousness, sour stomach, bloating 
after meals, sympathetic heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a cheap 
cathartic, but an active digestive remedy con. 
taining the pepsin and diastase which every 
weak stomach lacks, and they cure stomach 
troubles because they digest the food eaten 

and give the weak, abused, overworked stom- 
ach a chance to rest and recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in every 
drug store in the United States, Canada, and 





800 kroner a year. 


Great Britain. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


_ professor Josiah Royce’s second series of 
Gifford Lectures will be called “The World 
and the individual — Nature, Man, and Moral 
Order.” It is on the press for immediate pub- 
lication by the the Macmillan Company. 





—In the report of the commissioner of immi- 
gration ot New York shows that the number of 
immigrants arriving at that port during the 
last fiscal year was 453,500, or more than came 
in at all our ports the year before, thus indica- 
ting the biggest immigration year since 1892. 
The commissioner states that though the 
amount of money brought in by immigrants 
is increasing, the percentage of illiteracy is 
also on the increase. The influx from southern 
Italy continues to be the greatest and is still 
growing, while the South Austrian prov- 
inces, Greece, Syria and Armenia are sending 
constantly larger contributions, Of the immi- 
grants presenting themselves at New York 
3,000 were sent back to the old conntry at the 
expense of the steamship companies, because 
of being paupers, diseased, insane or contract 
laborers. 


—The Macmillan Co.,New York, announce 
“A Source Book in the History of Education 
for the Greek and Roman Period,” by Paul 
Monroe, A.M., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of the 
History of Education, Teachers’ College, Co - 
lumbia University. 

Its aim is to put in the hands of students in a 
convenient form the sources in the history of 
education for the classical period. 

The plan of the book is asfollows: Selections 
are made from the various Greek and Roman 
authors relating to the school life and educa- 
tional ideas and practices of the various 
periods of classical history. Thus the follow- 
ing topics are illustrated: Spartan education, 
by a selection from Plutarch’s Lycurgus; 
old Athenian education, by selections from 
Thucydides and from Plato’s dialogues; the 
work of the Sophists and the opposition be- 
tween the old and the new Greek education, 
by selections from Plato’s dialogues, from 
Isocrates and from the Clouds of Aristophanes; 
the later Greek education, by selections from 
Plutarch’s essays; the Greek theory and phil- 
osophy of education is represented by selec- 
tions from the Republic and the Laws of Plato, 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia and the Politics of 
Aristotle. In the Roman period the contrast 
between the old Roman and the Greco-Roman 
education is given by the selections from 
Tacitus, Pliny, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius and 
Suetonius, and many brief passages from 
various authors. The G.#co-Roman educa- 
tion is fully described in selections from Quin- 
tilian and Cicero. These selections will in. 
clude almost all the passages to be found in 
classical literature bearing directly on the 
subject ot education and school life, and are 
full enough to give as complete and exact 
knowledge of those subjects as is possible now 
to obtain without exhaustive study. 





FIRST AID TO THE INJURED AND SICK. By 
F.J.Warwick, B.A., and A. C. Tunstall, M. D, 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders & Co. 


This volume of practical information is in- 
tended as an aid in rendering immediate tem- 
porary assistance to a person suffering from 
an accident or sudden illness until the arriva) 
of a physician. 

The authors, fully appreciating the urgency 
of the subject, have succeeded in producing an 
admirable work of practical emergency pro- 
cedures, and they have couched it in such 
clear and unequivocal language that even those 
entirely unfamiliar with the science may 
easily grasp the meaning intended. 

It will be found a most useful book of ready 
aid, and of invaluable service, not alone to 
nurses, railway employes, etc., but also to the 
laity in general,as a book of indispensable 
first aids. 


TIMELY READING 





A Dog of Flanders 














Fi DF LA RAME 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
By LOUISE de la RAME 
Edited for use in schools by S, D. Jenkins 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


This is one of the most charming little supplementary readers 
of the year. It takes the child away from his own doorstep and 
sets him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. It is full of 
geography, nature study, child and animal life. Through it the 
little reader may live with the beautiful Flemish orphan boy, born 
in poverty, but with a genius for art; he may play, toil, and in 
imagination die with the noble dog Petrasche; unconsciously he 














must draw from it lessons in morals and ethics, deep and perma- 











nent. The book is charmingly written, so that the thought is 
easily grasped. 


The Child of Urbino; or, the Story of Raphael 


By LOUISE de la RAME 


Edited for use in Schools 


Cloth, 30 cents 


So long asa love for the beautiful exists, so long will the 


world wish to know of 


story of Raphael has been told over and over, but never with 
more exquisite taste and reverent feeling than by the gifted pen 


of Louise de la Ramé. 
boy-painter of nine years 


a touch and a setting that will enshrine him in their hearts 


forever. 


The illustrations of this little book are selected with admi- 
rable taste— not too many, but enough totell the story of the 
“Child of Urbino” from his birth to the days when he cre- 
The volume is beautifully bound, in 
fitting accord with the story and illustrations. 


ated his masterpieces. 


as a Third Reader by S. D. JENKINS 


the lives of the famous artists. The 


It is the wonderful, generous-hearted 
who is presented to the children, with 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


378 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 








~ Ma 


Quality Strictl 
First Grade. 








Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


The Exposition Souvenir Spoon issued by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. is proving very popular. Many 
highly complimentary letters have been received from pur- 
chasers expressing surprise and pleasure at receipt of such a 
fine souvenir at so low a price. 

These are not cheap, worthless souvenirs. They are 
made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and 
fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. 
Spoons of like quality sold at 50 to 75 cents at the Exposition. 

Sent post paid to any address for twenty cents in coin. 

In ordering: Detach coupon below, fill in your name 
and address plainly and mail direct to factory. If you do not 
wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt 
of price, without coupon. 

Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Palis, N.Y. Enclosed find 


twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. Address 


For comfortable, enjoyable and prompt travel between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston use the 
famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. For any desired particulars about this route 


address A. J. Smiru, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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JIUDY ORATORY 


MINISTERS LAWYERS PROFESSORS 


COMPLETE ‘FULL WINTERS COURSE 
INSTRUCTION AT HOME ‘9% 


TEACHERS PARENTS STUDENTS 


parties FE PKAISER STLOU 

1369 WN S pT 
oNCY 

SCP AGENC ILL. 








Supply all Magazines at Club Rates 


hat do you want _to re 
Send your list 
A North Amer. Review(new) 


Catalo 

Good Health 1.00 
Sample Review of Reviews (new) 2.50 
Offer DSUCCOSS. . 02.0 cccccscccerese 100 
E. L. KENY 


for our prices. rue Free. 
Our 
Price 


$5.00 
ON.636 Medinah Temple. 











A Ca Gas. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


will be sent free to any teacher or mother 
who will ask for it. 


LITTLE FOLKS is the best illustrated, 
best edited, best printed publication ever issued 
for children from three to ten. 

Special rates will be given to teachers who 
will introduce it. 


S. E. CASSINO, Publisher 
Box 27 SALEM, MASS. 


CLASS PINS with one 


two orthree 
letters with ‘ol, ‘o2, ‘08, enameled in 
orie ortwo colors, sterling silver, asc. 
each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, 1oc. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi in 
pins or badges made forany class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
timates. Catalog free. Address 


C, BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N. Y 


TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue of 

? Embossed, Fringed, 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading, 
History, ey ony e, Composition, Busy- 
Work, Alphabet, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, ntence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. ddress, 
A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


This is a new song book for schools. Great 
care has been used in collecting into one volume 
the most popular school 


Song Favorites 


songs, The right to use these has been purchas- 

ed, andinthis way we have produced what we 

believe is one ofthe best school song books, | 
Price 15 cts, each; $1.50 per dozen prepaid, 
At the same price we can fill orders for 

“‘Merry Melodies,” “Silvery Notes,’’? “Song 

~udaot?? or “Song Century.'” 

THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Two Rings Free! 

We will give these Two SOLID 
GoLp Rings, one set with large 
Garnet and three Pearls, one with Ruby 
and two Brilliant 


* £. one 
that will sell 12 of our Gold FP 

















ate 
w\\,/ Enameled Brooches, set with dif- 
M@A- ferent colored stones at 10 cents each, 
om and sends us the $1.20. No money 
required until brooches are sold. We 
take back all not sold, Address 
HowakbD Mra. Co,, PROVIDENCE, R.L 
CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
the Pathfinder, the old reliable 
national news-review. This paper gives you 
every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. Itis the only 
news-review that 1s truly comprebensive; and it is 
at the same time not padde’ or bulky. It gives you 
the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver for 
all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring: it is a protest against sensational 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals c sting 









$2 50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be without 
it for map 


Address 


times its cost. $1.00 a year, 
m, D.C. 


e Pathfinder, Was 








NOTES. 


—There is a movement to substitute Spanish 
for French in the courses of the public schools 
of Massachusetts, in view of our new relations 
with Spanish-speaking peoples, but it is evi- 
dent from the opposition offered that the 
change cannot be made without a vigorous 
protest, to say the least. 


— Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has begun work on a model farm 
of 400 acres,near Washington, and ina few years 
it will be one of the great sights at the national 
capitol. All the fruits and vegetables of the 
United States, and other countries, which ex- 
periment shall prove can be grown in that 





WelTeach You 


No matter where you live we can teach 
you. Our instruction is thorough and 
ea. Thousands of satisfied pupils. 

ginners or advanced pupils taken. 


Music By Mail 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo and Man- 

dolin. Booklet of information and testimontals 

free. Address 

U.S. Correspondence School of Music, 
19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥. 








climate, will be seen there, also model farm 
buildings, model fencing, and model systems 
of drainage, irrigation, and cultivation. To 
the agriculturists and horticulturists this in- 
stitution will offer an opportunity for study in 
every branch of their science. 


—In a letter about story-writing, sent by 
Louisa M. Alcott to a young author in 1874, and 
now published in the Ladies’ Home Journal, she 
advises him to introduce his characters at 
once, as that instantly interests readers, and 
says of her own early work: “Instead of 
describing places or people, I plunged into the 
heart of my story and opened it with a con- 
versation, letting the actors unfold the plot 
and themselves dramatically. From that time 
my goods sold well, and this was the secret in 
a great measure. Learning to ‘ write short’ is 
another good thing, and the art of taking a 
very simple event of character and making it 
true to life with the mixture of the comic and 
pathetic that exists in what we call human 
nature. Put your own experience into your 
tales and they can't fail to be good.” 





A GREAT RAILWAY. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
is running Electric Lighted Trains of Com- 
partment Cars, Standard Sleeping Cars, Buffet 
Library Smoking Cars, Dining Cars and 
Coaches, beween Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

Buffet Observation Parlor Cars on day trains 
between Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted Trains of Sleeping Cars, 
Buffet Library Smoking Cars, Dining Cars and 
Coaches between Chicago and Des Moines, 
Omaha and Sioux City. 

Solid trains between Chicago and North 
ern Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

Solid trains between Chicago and Iowa 
Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 

The finest Dining Cars and Sleeping Cars. 
Electric Reading Lamps in berths. 

6,600 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or 
address W. W. Hall, New England Passenger 
Agent, 369 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR A LITTLE MONEY. 

Sent as a year’s subscription to THE YouUTH’S 
COMPANION $1.75 will buy the fifty-two weekly 
issues of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 1902. 

It will buy the two hundred and fifty fasci- 
nating stories in the new volume for 1902. 

It will buy the fifty interesting special 
articles contributed by famous men and 
women to the new volume for 1902. 

It will entitle the new subscriber who sends 
in his subscription now to all the issues of 
THE COMPANION for the remaining weeks of 
1901 free. 

It will entitle the new subscriber for 1902 to 
one of THE COMPANION’s new Calendars for 
1902, lithographed in twelve colors and gold. 

Full illustrated announcement of the new 
volume for 1902 will be sent to any address 
free. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











What I call ** Madonna Art” loads the 
walls of our school rooms, The motive 
is too abstract, too far removed from 
anything that pertains to life.—CuarLes 
DeGarmo, Professor of Pedagogy, Cor- 
nell University. 


CHILDHOOD IN ART 


LITTLE CHRONICLE HALF-CENT 
SERIES cccceceeeeees ONE-THIRD SIZE 








FROM THE STATUE BY 
PITT! PALACE, FLORENCE 


XXXIX.—THE YOUTHFUL MICHELANGELO 


MICHELANGELO IN THE 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


are one of the attractions of 


HE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE 


A publication which marks an 
epoch in the teaching of 


LANGUAGE 


The engravings in each issue 
include maps, portraits, line 
and wash drawings, and repro- 
ductions of great 


MASTERPIEGES OF ART 


ae 2 


‘SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
AND THE TWO=-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN 


=~ 
OUR HALF-CENT PICTURES 


In response to a wide demand 
we are reproducing many of 
our most attractive illustra- 
tions on highly finished paper 
(5 1-2x8 in.) at one-half cent 
each on orders for 25 or more. 


For 10c. in stamps we will send 
you a package containing twenty 
different samples. 


LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. CO. 
SCHILLER BUILDING, CHICAGO 




















195 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 











TWO RINGS FREE! 
, sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks 
at 5 cents each; no Trim- 

<= ming, Smoke orSmell. W 


e 
Trust You 80days; whensold 
send money and we send 2 Rings or choice 
ERAL WICK CU. , Providence, B.L, 
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LEST WE FORGET 


We want to remind everyone connected with 
school matters, that it is for their interest as 
well as for the interest of the children to see 
that they are all provided with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN | 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


You can get along without them if you prefer, 
but it will be like trying to rua a wagon with- 
out grease, it will go hard. 


Mention this paper when sending for samples. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 


a 4. m ace 8, 

© = ‘rec es, 
be oO : Moth Patches 
—secs= Rash and Skin 
Ls pug diseases, and 
—o On every blemish, 
Fe 5088 on beauty, 
53 Ges and defies de, 

o 5 tection. On its 
a 9 Zi virtues ithas 






stood the test 
of fifty -two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
“o of similar 
, name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a .adyof the hau-ton 
(a patient) :“* As you ladies willuse them, J recommend, ‘*Gou- 
raud’s Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations." 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. 8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Report Cards, 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the termor year. One card answers ~~ 
one pupil for a whole year. They are — 
for the signature of the parents each mont 
Size of each 3%xX6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents 
Gend 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teachers, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, So Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. #@-We 
are gi..-g you the books free to introduce them. 


Offer Il. 


or 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year's subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World. __ 
for one year. 4g -Total value, $3.35. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 








of the papers or magazines youcan have your sub- 
scription begin when the time for which you have 
paid has expired. 


In case of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca St., = 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


—The Chicago Board of Education has an- 
nounced a set of conditions under which high 
school students in that city may play football. 
They are based on high scholarship, written 
consent of parents, and physician’s certificate 
of good physical condition. 

. 


—Andrew Carnegie has written Commis- 
sioner of Education Brumbaugh in Porto Rico, 
that he will give $100,000 for a library building 
and library for San Juan, provided the city 
and insular legislature will make up $8,000 a 
year to mainiain it. 


—M. Lepine, the Prefect of Police ot Paris, is 
offering prizes for the most ingenious toys. 
His idea is to discourage the manufacture of 
objectionable articles. A series of prizes is to 
be given for the most original toy sold at five 
centimes to three francs at retail. 


—Eight hundred school-boys of Cleveland 
called on the city director of public works last 
Saturday and urged him to have suitable 
buildings put up in the public parks where 
they can get warm and be comfortable while 
at play in the cold weather. They made their 
point. 


—What is known as the Chicago teachers’ 
case, involving the question whether the cap- 
ital stock and franchises of corporations in 
Illinois are to be taxed or not, has been 
decided by the state supreme court in favor of 
the teachers. The case was started by the 
Teachers’ Federation, their interest in the 
matter being the indirect one that there was 
not a sufficient revenue to carry on the schools 
properly on account of the neglect of the 
authorities to tax the corporations. The suit 
was to compel the state board of tax equaliza- 
tion to assess the capital stock and franchises 
of twenty Chicago corporations, at their fair 
cash value. The decision will add $370,000,000 
to the taxable property of the city, and the 
same principle when applied to the hundreds 
of other corporations in the state will involve 
many millions more. The case represents one 
of the most forward moves that has been 
made in any state for taxing corporations on 
the market value of their holdings. 


—Daua Chaillu, the explorer, says there is no 
doubt that animals talk in certain ways 
among themselves. In Africa he has heard 
gorillas laugh and guffaw, when they came to 
rob a man’s field and found that elephants had 
already destroyed everything, as if they ap- 
preciated the joke on themselves. Again, he 
heard a gorilla which had found some choice 
berries call another that was a long way off. 
He saw monkeys apparently deliberate for a 
long time before making some move. These 
animals, by the way, rarely drink water, but 
eat juicy berries and fruits instead. DuChaillu 
was impressed by the fact that even in trop- 
ical forests animals have to work hard for a 
living. Some of them travel miles every day 
to get food, and have all kinds of trouble in 
finding a safe place to spend the night. Even 
elephants are very careful about their sleeping 
places. They hate snakes, and before lying 
down they carefully trample over a large area 
to kill or drive out reptiles and rodents. And 
big as they are, they go in herds for greater 
safety. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHISG CO., 
Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find money order for two dollars, 

my subscription to Primary Education for two 


years. I cannot get along without Primary 
Education. It is a great help in my line of 
work. MATTIE I. GATES, 


1433 Pine Street, Boulder, Colo. 











THE RIGHT THING. 


A New Oatarrh Oure, which is Rapidly 
Ooming to the Front. 

For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol and 
Hydrastin have been recognized as standard 
remedies for catarrhal troubles, but they have 
always been given separately and only very 


—— = 
SS 





recently an ingenious chemist succeeded in 
combining them, together with other antisep- 
tics into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met with 
remarkable success in the cure of nasal 
catarrh, bronchial and throat catarrh and in 
catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care of 
Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘When I run 
up against anything that is good I like to tell 
people of it. I have been troubled w.th catarrh 
more or less for sometime. Last winter more 
than ever. Tried several so-called cures, but 
did not get any benefit from them. About six 
weeks ago I bought a fifty-cent box of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say that they 
have done wonders for me and I db not hesi- 
tate to let all my friends know that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova, of Hotel Griffon, West 
9th Street, New York City, writes: ‘‘I have 
commenced using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
already they have given me better results than 
any catarrh cure | have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises the 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in preference 
to any other treatment for catarrh of the head, 
throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to inhalers, 
salves, lotions or powder, and are much more 
convenient and pleasant to take and are so 
harmless that little children take them with 
benefit as they contain no opiate, cocaine or 
other poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart's Catarrh Tablets at 
fifty cents for full size package and they are 
probably the safest and most reliable cure for 
any form of catarrh. 


CAESAR VIRGIL CICERO 


TRANSLATIONS. 


We will send post-paid, upon receipt of 50 
sents, a Handy Literal Translation of any 
one ofthe three books named above; or an 
(nterlinear Translation of any one of them 
upon receipt of $1.50. 


Address, THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St,, Buffalo, N, Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL*AND GHURCH 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The articles are largely in the nature of Dialogues, 
Tableaux, Recitations, Concert Pieces, Motion Songs, 
and Short Dramas, all based upon or illustrating some 
bibical truths. 

Special care has been taken to 
such occassion as Christmas, New 
Thanksgiving, so that no time or 
subject. 








make provision for 
Year's, Easter, and 
season is without a 


N.Y 





Price, prepaid, 30 cents. 
A 


ddress, The Educator, Buffalo, 
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THE PLAN BOOK 


By MARIAN M GEORGE. 


THE PLAN BOOK AIMS as far as possible to assist the teacher 
in making out her daily plans; to show how school work may be cor- 
related; to enable her from its reference toturn at once to the needed 
book for the appropriate song or story to be used in connection with the 
day’s lessons; to provide seat work which will be of educational value. 


CONTENTS consist of science or nature lessons, blackboard reading 
lessons, drawing lessons, seat work, related songs, poems, stories and 
gems for literary work, sketches of authors, etc. 


PRICES.—Each number of the Primary Series contains 112 large 
pages The entire set of ten numbers, 1,120 pages, contains five times 
as much matter as is in the ordinary $1.00 school journal, and much 
more usable. A copy of any month, 25 cents; for the ten months, Sep- 
tember to June, $2.25. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SET 
contains 1,280 pages, 128 in each month, 25 cents each, or $2.25 per set 
of ten—September to June. 


HIATT’S WEATHER CALENDAR 


One for each month, ruled twenty spaces, 7.e¢.—one for each day for 
four weeks. They are designed to interest and instruct children, and to 
help teachers in their efforts to develop powers of close observation and 
ordinary expression for the same. 


Price, 1 cent each, assorted one or more months. Sample free. 


IF IN THE DARK as to where anything wanted in your work 
may be had, write for our Teachers’ Catalog, 144 large pages. Every 
teacher should have it: Free. 





A. FLANAGAN CO. 


CHICAGO 





FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


An Operetta for Young People 


Words by Alice E. Allen 


. a Music by Charles E. Boyd 








It is unique in arrangement, healthful in tone, and admirably adapted 
to average school children. Teachers may not think it is usable for a 
class of miscellaneous children when first looking it over, but a study of 
it will show its possibilities for every school of average capacity. A large 
experience in planning school entertainments and in “ staging” dramatic 
plays for little children enables the editor to speak with certainty of the 
possibility of making this entertainment a great success, if the teachers 
enter into it with the right spirit. There is no success in anything if it is 
taken hold of in a half-hearted way; but a determination to give the 
children a good time at Christmas, to please the community with a first- 
class school entertainment, and earn twenty-five or fifty dollars for a 
school library, will dispose of the obstacles in the way of presenting this 
charming little “‘ play ” very quickly. 

Great pains has been taken to leave the different scenes ofem for any 
changes which teachers wished tv make. At a risk of incurring the 
perhaps not unjust criticism that the operetta is not a well-rounded work 
of art, the various situations have been so arranged as to prove suggestive 
to teachers, and to leave opportunities for individual preferences, at the 
cost of finish and completeness. 


A DOZEN DIFFERENT ENTERTAINMENTS 





can be easily selected from the whole, and the charming original music 
can be introduced into any sort of Christmas celebration. 


Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


SPECIAL EDITION 








Children of History I. 
Children of History II. 

Story of Israel Putnam 

Story of William Penn 

Story of Washington 

Story of Lincoln 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


Illuminated Cover 


Price, Single Copy, 10 cents 





ee 


$1.00 per dozen 





Story of the Norsemen 

Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 

Story of Longfellow 

What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
Bird Friends 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Selections from Longfellow I. 
Selections from Longfellow II. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 





5° Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 
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NOTES. 


—Nearly twenty-nine per cent of the total 
population of Kansas is enrolled in the schools. 
This is the largest per cent of school attend- 
ance in the United States. 





—The native teachers in the Philippine 
Islands are being instructed in English, and it 
is expected that only English will be used in 
the schools after the close of the present year 


— They have a way of dealing with the cigar- 
ette evil in Reykjavik, Iceland, which is worth 
thinking about. Any male or female adult 
who finds a boy or girl—it seems even the 
little girls have caught the infection there— 
with one of these nasty weeds burning in his 
mouth has the authority to spank him on the 
spot and to seize and destroy any cigarettes 
found in his possession. 


—A viking ship has been found imbedded 
deep in the mud of the harbor of the old 
Hanseatic town of Wisby on the Swedish island 
of Gotland. The vessel is in excellent preser- 
vation in spite of its antiquity. 1t was found 
under a quay that was built in the eleventh 
century. It3 construction is remarkable, the 
use of wooden nails showing a manner of 
fixing the boards that is now unknown. Wisby 
was at one time the great emporium of the 
Baltic, became a part of the Hanseatic League, 
and shared in its decline. From the earliest 
days it was the haven ofthe vikings. After. 
wards it degenerated into a refuge for adven- 
turers and marauders of various kinds. 


—In Cosmos Pictures we have an example 
of modern, highly-developed process work 
The greatest masterpieces of art are now re 
produced in unfading and agreeable tones at a 
price less than a twentieth the cost of a photo- 
graph. We have received some sample prints 
in both the large and small sizes, including 
examples of classical and popular subjects; 
also one of their “Series,” cf which there 
are seventy-one. The latter is entitled “In 
Dickens’ Land,” and we follow the great nov- 
elist from his birthplace through the various 
scenes of his books to the house where he 
died, ‘“‘Gadshill.” The finest examples of the 
world’s art as well as pictures having literary 
associations are obtainable to illustrate books 
for portfolios or for framing. The large pic- 
tures would not depreciate a high-class frame. 
The illustrated catalogue contains nearly one 
hundred illustrations, and applications for it 
may be addressed to the Cosmos Pictures Co., 
296 Broadway, New York. 


GEOGRAPHY DEVICE. 

As an aid to children in remembering the 
productions of the different countries, I have 
found this plan to be very helpful. After they | 
have learned the location and physical fea- 
tures of a country, the books are closed and 
the names of the vegetable products which 
might be grown in such a locality are written 
down. They also observed that the size of 
animals and the abundance of vegetation de- 
pended upon climatic conditions. When they 
once knew the situation and climate, they 
were able to describe the productions, animal] 
growth and vegetation. After.each country 
has been imaginarily described the books are 
referred to and the descriptions which the 
pupils made are compared with those given in 
the geographies.— Popular Educator. 


MISCALLING WORDS. 


My Second Reader class had a habit of re 
peating and miscalling small words. I tried 
the following plan and I found it to work 
capitally : 

I had each one read till he repeated, or until 
he made a mistake, then the one in the class 
who noticed the mistake and held up his hand 
first, read next. Atthe close of the recitation 
period, the one who had read nearest perfect 
or who had noticed the most mistakes, had his 
name written on the board. I have found it 
haa mace them much more carefal. 

— Ethel E. Hanks in Popular Educator. 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall, 


—R. L. Stevenson. 


ye 


Christmas Carol 


Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents 


The Christmas season is the time of all others when this most delightful of all Dickens’s short 
stories ought to be read in school. There is scarcely anything in literature that will arouse in young 
or old the true Christmas spirit so quickly as this story, and for that reason, if for no other, it should 
be read in every grammar school some time during the course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such a story, owing to their general lack of acquaintance 
with the author and certain peculiarly English allusions and phrases. For this reason, this edition of 
the story has been prepared which fully meets these obstacles. It contains an introduction that will, 
in a short space, give the student an excellent conception of Dickens’s life and work as an author, 
and the text has been carefully annotated. The notes, however, have been made as few as possible, 
in order that, while all real difficulties are removed, the children may be hampered as little as 
possible in their enjoyment of the story as a story. 


Cricket on the Hearth 


Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents 


. 
The “ Cricket on the Hearth” is a story which always appeals with peculiar force to children, 
“Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are almost always resented by young readers, but this 
story is one of the very few which children will love, not in spite of, but because of its lessons of 
self-sacrifice and kindness. Teachers, in their desire to give children an acquaintance with good 


literature, sometimes forget that what children demand first of all in a book is that it shall be a 
good story whether it be history, biography, or fiction, and no graces of style, or wealth of 
magnetism, will suffice in their eyes if this fundamental element is lacking. The “ Cricket on the 
Hearth” is, before all things, a good story, and the boys will say so as well as the girls. The 
teacher, therefore, who is searching for something with which to begin the New Year, will do well 
to examine this volume. 












Little Nell 


aoa From the “Old Curiosity Shop” 


a 





THE OLD Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents 
CURIOSITY SHOP) 

The beautiful story is abridged and separated out of the other 
matter and thus made much more easy for the young reader, who 
is sure to feel the fascination at once. This is a book to delight 
the heart of any imaginative child of nine or ten years. 

— Wisconsin School Fournal., 











RY 
OF CHOICE LITERATURE 


> YOUNG FOLKS LIBRA 





Paul Dombey 


From “Dombey and Son” 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents 


The parts of the novel of “Dombey and Son” which are 
concerned with Paul and his friends are here put together into a 
connected narrative. Though an abridgment, there is nothing of 
incompleteness. The pathetic story of this little lad appeals 
strongly to all children, and this book serves to give them an 
early introduction to that master in English literature whose tragic 
and mirthful touches have moved so strongly so many thousands 
of maturer readers. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
PEW YORK Boston emcaco 











Educational Publishing Company 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















PRIMARY EDUCATION 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY-—$1.75. 





The Youth's Companion 











It is a gift whose beauty and usefulness and power to delight increase as the 
year goes by each .week’s issue bringing new and fascinating stories, articles 
s 


on topics o 


pecial interest, miscellany, humorous anecdotes and an abun- 
dance of other good reading, richly illustrated. 


Noteworthy among the 


Three Hundred Authors, 


statesmen, scientists, historians, story-writers, poets, humorists, educators and men of letters 
who will contribute to the 1902 volume of The Youth’s Companion are 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. John D. Long, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 

U. S. Postmaster-General. 
R.ear-Admiral Hichborn, U.S. N. 
Julian Ralph. 

Mme. Lillian Nordica. 
Frank R. Stockton. 
Poultney Bigelow. 


Duke of Argyll. 

Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
Justin McCarthy. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 

Wu Ting-fang. 

Sir Henry M. Stanley. 

Jane Barlow: 

Winston L. S. Churchill, M. P. 
Rider Haggard. 


Aind more than two hundred others. 


Illustrated Announcement for 1902 and sample copies of the paper sent to any address free. 


.- Our Christmas Offer ... 
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Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and send it 
at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE —All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 
FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE — The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 


The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,—more than 200 stories, 50 special articles, 
anecdotes, etc.,— from now till January, 1903, for $1.75. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS: 
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